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OF MANY Did you happen to catch 
the second Walter Cron- 
THINGS kite interview with Mr. 
Eisenhower? One solid hour, unbroken by 
a single commercial. It made one realize 
what television might be if it didn’t have to 
support itself by selling cigarette filters and 
soap that goes on sudsing and sudsing. 

y Yes, and then there are all those 
towels and sheets that get whiter than 
white and the little hammers in the head 
that pound and pound night after night un- 
til tension mounts up. 

¥ We worry over strontium 90 getting 
into children’s bones, to blast and maim 
them. What about fallout from TV com- 
mercials? We are all dirtied by it, but 
children are its chief victims. (It’s some 
consolation that Newton Minow seems to 
have stirred the industry to plan something 
to improve late-afternoon children’s hour 
programs. ) 

Y In other ages and places youngsters 
had their ears and memories filled with 
Homer's ringing lines or Cervantes’ prose 
or the stately rhythms of the Bible. Through 
the eyes of poets and storytellers they 
glimpsed some sort of vision of the mean- 
ing of Man, some abiding values with which 
to start piecing together the jigsaw puzzles 
of adult life. 

4 Today, in the school run by Teacher 
Television, life and the universe and their 
meaning are projected to the child through 
a dome of many-colored breakfast foods. 
Values? The supreme norm seems to be to 
avoid bad breath, lest Romance fade, fade, 
fade away! As for television’s vision of Man 
—somehow it never quite comes through a 
picture tube cluttered up with fortified dog 
food and coated stomach lining. 

T.N.D. 
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Verbal “Finery” for the “Finest” 


Eprtor: Fr. Paul A. Woelfl’s “The Police- 
man’s Lot” (11/25) is very timely and 
most readable. 

The other evening, I happened to view 
a children’s TV cartoon—“Top Cat” I think 
they call it. The policeman in the cartoon 
is represented as a simple, naive, confused 
and incompetent nitwit. I wondered at the 
time just what it was doing to improve the 
image of the police officer in the minds of 
children, and of the public in general. 

Cuar.es T. Conroy, s.J. 

Clarkston, Mich. 


Eprror: Thanks for Fr. Woelfl’s “The Po- 
liceman’s Lot.” We didn’t think you cared. 

(Mrs.) Recina Erert 
Bronx, N.Y. 


Our Hidden Future 


Epitor: The word “beautiful” has become 
rather trite through common overusage. 
Take it in its unspoiled significance, and you 
have a hint of the living inspiration of Fr. 
LaFarge’s article “On Turning Seventy” 
(11/18). 

There is an intangible nobility in grace- 
ful old age. Father has helped us to open 
our lives to this reality which brushes the 
threshold of eternity. I thought, again and 
again, as I read it, of Romano Guardini’s 
attitudes toward the grace of old age. 

Thanks so very much to Fr. LaFarge for 
pointiag so beautifully to the beckoning of 
the risen Christ, hidden in the depths of 
the future. 

Cona.p Foust, O.F.M. 


Ashland, Wis. 


The Case Rests 


Evrror: I would like to comment on the 
letters of John J. Delaney and Anthony 
Zimmerman, $.V.D. (11/11 and 11/25) 
criticizing my review of Fr. Zimmerman’s 
book, Catholic Viewpoint on Overpopula- 
tion (Am. 10/14). 

Both complain that I have made sweep- 
ing condemnations without offering proof 
or documentation. In addition, Fr. Zim- 
merman is annoyed that I spent so little 
time revealing the book’s contents. 

These complaints suggest some strange 
norms for book reviewing. To say that in 
a 500-word review a reviewer must sum- 
marize the book’s contents, and that he 
may make only as many damning state- 
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Correspondence 


ments as he can document then and there, 
is to deny the reviewer freedom to per- 
form what I consider his major task—to 
offer an over-all evaluation of the book’s 
merits. In this instance, I. stated what I 
thought to be the book’s main shortcom- 
ings, gave a few examples, and made it 
clear that the book’s shortcomings far out- 
number its good points (which I took the 
trouble to mention). No more was possible 
in the space available. 

I stand by my criticisms, and am _per- 
fectly willing and able to support them 
with detailed evidence. But a brief review 
(or, I might add, the Correspondence col- 
umn of AMeEricA) is not the place to carry 
out this task. 

In the long run, Fr. Zimmerman’s book 
will get whatever reception it deserves. I 
have given my considered opinion as to its 
merits, and now am willing to wait to see 
what others say. 

Tuomas K. Burcu 
Marquette University 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Do-It-Yourself Art 


Eprtor: Fr. John M. Culkin’s “ETV—Zoom 
In or Fade Out” (11/11, p. 174) sights the 
need for a national center for production 
and co-ordination of films and videotapes 
to serve education via TV. 

Has any thought been given in communi- 
cations circles to the possibility of giving 
Hollywood a little wholesome competition 
in the field of religious cinema? Maybe our 
film critics would not have to waste so 
much space “thumbing down” such movies 
as King of Kings and St. Francis of Assisi. 

The Lutherans have had quite a success 
in producing Martin Luther and Question 
Seven. Talent and financial needs should 
not be more of a drawback to us than to 
them. 

RocEer PENCE 
Baton Rouge, La. 


Reserved Hot Spot 


Eprror: I have just read in the pages of 
the Washington Post a quotation headed 
“Fanatics on the Loose.” It is a comment 
you made on a statement by Dominican 
Father Quirk of Providence College to the 
effect that the John Birch Society and its 
activities are “dangerous fanaticism aimed 
at the heart of democracy” and that the 
group “is aiding the cause of communism.” 

I am not a member of the John Birch 


Society but I do know something of its 
purposes, its program and its activities. As 
I see it, Robert Welch and his followers 
are dedicated to the defeat and the destruc- 


tion of communism and its world-wide 
conspiracy. The real fanaticism and the 
real danger is posed by people like you. 

Wherever Communists have conquered 
—and they have now conquered 20 nations 
since World War II-the Christian religion, 
constitutional government and the free sys- 
tem of enterprise we know here have all 
been decimated, downgraded or destroyed. 
Is that what you want for the United 
States? 

I think God must have a nice, really hot 
spot in hell for disseminators of confusion 
and disunity like you! 

VINCENT GopFrEY Burns 
Annapolis, Md. 


Glad Tidings 


Epitor: It is unfortunate that Mrs. J. 
Bryant Eustice of La Canada, Calif. does 
not read the Catholic Tidings of Los An- 
geles a little more attentively (Correspond- 
ence 11/18). The July 21 issue of the 
Tidings carried the full text of Mater et 
Magistra, at no extra cost to its subscribers. 
It would be a better world if every 
Catholic publication of wide circulation 
would copy page two of this paper each 
week. The Catholic laity would then have 
a better understanding of what is going on 
in the UN, the State Department and for- 
eign countries. 
James A. MAHONEY 
Chicago, Iil. 


Norms for Interpretation 


Epiror: Having followed with great in- 
terest the long controversy occasioned by 
Mater et Magistra, 1 eagerly turned to 
Fr. Philip S. Land’s article in the Nov. 4 
issue in the hope of finding a specific ex- 
position of the teaching office of the Holy 
Father. What a disappointment it was to 
read that “it would take many more para- 
graphs than I have space for . . . to set 
forth the Church’s norms for the reading 
and interpreting and applying of an ency- 
clical.” 

I entreat AMeErica to give Fr. Land the 
space for those essential paragraphs! 

Thanks to courses such as the one taught 
at St. Louis University by Fr. Philip T. 
Derrig, S.J., a few of us are fortunate 
enough to be acquainted with those norms 
and can therefore agree with Fr. Land 
that they are “eminently satisfactory.” But 
how can you expect sincere Catholics who 
do not know these norms to have any idea 
of how to judge the binding force of an 
encyclical? 

(Continued on p. 403) 
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No “All Clear” Yet 


Anyone who thinks we have seen the 
last or the worst of the controversy over 
fallout shelters had better queue up in 
the long line of second-guessers. For 
here, as in a lot of other matters these 
days, the worst is yet to come. 

There are countless obstacles in the 
way of an effective program of shelters 
for the American people. One obvious 
difficulty is the fiscal problem: How in 
the name of heaven are we going to pay 
for them? Another is a jurisdictional 
question: Are they to be the responsi- 
bility of towns and cities, or of States, 
or of the Federal government itself? 
Will there be room for private initiative? 
Will the man who attempts to build a 
shelter for his own family be branded as 
a sort of moral monster, oblivious of the 
common good? 

Even if all these hurdles could be 
jumped on the way to Shelterville, how 
are we to cope with the human and 
emotional questions that surround this 
delicate business? 

By and large, the human imagination 
is incapable of grasping the dimensions 
of even one nuclear strike on a heavily 
populated city. Most people shrink from 
such imaginings as from something un- 
thinkable. And when they do try to 
cope with it—as has been evidenced in 
the controversy stirred up over an 
America article (9/30) by Fr. L. C. 
McHugh—practically everyone talks and 
thinks with strong emotional overtones. 


. . . School Shelters 


One final and exceptionally ticklish 
problem is going to heat up proposals to 
build shelters for school children. Col- 
umnist James Reston has just put his fin- 
ger on it: “Once the Administration 
starts on this [a shelter-building pro- 
gram] it has to accept the principle of 
equality: shelter for the poor as well as 
the rich, aid to private as well as public 
schools, assistance for parochial and 
other church or private schools as well 
as to public schools.” 
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Current Comment 


Are “rich Protestants” to be sheltered, 
Reston asks, and “poor Catholics” ex- 
cluded? And, Mr. Reston goes on, sup- 
pose a school builds a dual-purpose shel- 
ter—one that might be used for protec- 
tion against fallout, but which might 
also be used during ordinary times as a 
classroom or a gymnasium or a labora- 
tory? “Will the Federal government 
O.K. this for a public school but deny 
it for a parochial or other church school 
on the grounds that this is a violation of 
the separation of Church and State?” 

You can bet your bottom dollar that 
if a shelter program ever does get started 
along lines which would appropriate 
Federal tax money for the construction 
of shelters for school children, they will 
be built across the board for all types 
of schools—public, private and parochial. 

It’s an expensive way to demonstrate 
that there are limits to the application of 
the principle of separation of Church 
and State. But if anyone doubts that we 
are going to “breach” the wall of separa- 
tion on this issue, just let him watch the 
way Congress votes when the bills come 


up. 


Police Brutality 


God help us when “government of the 
people” produces officials who embody 
al] the base prejudices of the mob and 
are no better than the people. If police 
indulge in violence and if judges con- 
done it, there is little hope for freedom. 

The calm, factual, fifth and final vol- 
ume of the 1961 Report of the U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights entitled 
Justice (U.S. Government Printing Of- 
fice. Washington 25, D.C. 298p. $1) 
abundantly shows that “at the present 
tine the constitutional rights of a sig- 
nificant number of American citizens 
are being invaded by acts of police bru- 
tality. . . . This problem: is not being 
adequately handled by State and local 
officials.” 

The Negro is the principal victim. 
Southern officials are the worst offend- 
ers, but not the only ones. Brutal seiz- 
ures and coerced confessions can and 
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“I don’t think the United States 
needs super-patriots. ... We need 


patriotism. . . . We don't necd 
these people that are more patri- 
otic than you or anybody else.” 

GENERAL EISENHOWER 








do occur in many parts of the country. 
Connivance of the police and of the 
courts in the violent actions of private 
citizens has been uncovered in many 
areas. The Commission found evidence 
enough to justify calling these abuses 
a serious and continuing problem. 

The report also calls attention to the 
persistent exclusion of minority groups 
from jury service. It likewise treats at 
considerable length the housing, em- 
ployment, welfare and educational dis- 
criminations suffered by the American 
Indian. 

Those who like to complain of the 
Federal invasion of State jurisdictions 
might ask themselves whether the States 
have measured up to their full respon- 
sibilities in protecting the civil rights 
of their citizens. 


Communists Indicted 


Now that a Federal grand jury has in- 
dicted the Communist party for failing 
to register under the Internal Security 
Act of 1950, the final act in a marathon 
legal drama has begun. Should the 
party be found guilty as charged, it 
would be subject to a fine of $120,000- 
$10,000 for each day between Nov. 20, 
when it was obliged under the law to 
register, and Dec. 1, when the indict- 
ment was returned. 

With the shrewd legal advice which 
has always been available to U.S. Com- 
munists, party leaders anticipated the 
government’s action through two slick 
maneuvers. They sent an unsigned let- 
ter to Washington explaining that the 
party was exempt from registering un- 
der the Fifth Amendment. Then they 
proceeded to abolish all offices in the 
party except those held by Gus Hall, 
general secretary, Elizabeth Gurley 
Flynn, chairman, and Benjamin Davis, 
national secretary. 

The party explained that the Fifth 
Amendment was pertinent because by 
registering as a “Communist action” 
group, it would expose all its members 
to prosecution under the Smith Act of 
1940. 
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It abolished most party offices be- 
cause the law requires all officials to 
resister as individuals in the event the 
party fails to register. This gesture, 
sham though it may be, apparently 
makes it impossible for the government 
to prosecute any officials except Hall, 
Flynn and Davis. 

What all this means in practice is 
clear: if the party was already 50 per 
cent underground before the Supreme 
Court upheld the Internal Security Act, 
it is 90 per cent underground now. 


... Secret Members 


Those of us who have been involved for 
years in fighting the Communist con- 
spiracy have always known, of course, 
that dues-paying, card-carrying mem- 
bers of the American Communist party 
were only the public part of the total 
Red operation. There has always been 
a Communist underground working di- 
rectly under orders of the Soviet espio- 
nage apparatus. 

This underground is not touched by 
the legal attack on the Communist 
party. The struggle which the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and other U.S. 
security agencies have been waging 
against it will, naturally, go on as be- 
fore. How big this underground is and 
who its members are nobody knows. 
That is why the founder of the John 
Birch Society can, at least by implica- 
tion, include General Eisenhower among 
its operatives. Obviously, the activities 
of this underground are the business of 
professionals. Amateurs only complicate 
their work. 


Why Men Leave West Point 


The case of the cadet missing from the 
U.S. Military Academy for two months 
is both solved and closed. After work- 
ing at odd jobs around the country, the 
18-year-old plebe, a top student and 
athlete in high school, finally turned up 
at his parents’ home in Portsmouth, 
Ohio. Academy officials, in announcing 
his dismissal from the Corps of Cadets, 
said that he could not give a “reason- 
able explanation” for his unauthorized 
departure. 

Like many before him who entered 
West Point in the wrong frame of mind, 
the young man evidently found the dif- 
ficult introduction to cadet life too try- 
ing to endure. Before walking off the 
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post he wrote to friends that the regime 
of the Academy was more stringent and 
less collegiate than he had expected. He 
was apparently misled by reports that 
the famed school for future generals 
had forsaken austerity and gone Ivy. 

Parents may complain that something 
must be wrong with a form of training 
so Spartan as to drive a boy to despera- 
tion in a few weeks’ time. The regret- 
table incident, however, is not without 
some ‘beneficial lessons. It reminds us 
that our U.S. Military Academy is not 
just an opportunity for a free college 
education. It is rather the seed ground 
of a corps of dedicated professionals 
whose sacred trust is the security of the 
American people. 

Even in this age of push-button war- 
fare, the human qualities of service and 
sacrifice remain indispensable ingredi- 
ents of a strong national defense. Evi- 
dently these qualities are still honored 
at West Point, as they should be. 


Tax Reform in Latin America 


If you were rich, how would you like: 
® an income tax that begins at one per 
cent and by easy stages reaches a 
peak of 30 per cent on income beyond 
$75,000? 

® no tax at all on income from abroad 
or dividends from local investments? 

® a real-estate tax that varies from one- 
quarter of one per cent to one per cent? 

That is the picture described in a 
blurb we received last week from a 
public relations firm in Costa Rica. The 
letter closed: “For contentment in re- 
tirement come to Costa Rica.” 

That same week a team of tax ex- 
perts from three international organiza- 
tions and Harvard University met in 
Washington to see how Latin America 
can increase its tax revenue and catch 
up with tax evaders. The team’s biggest 
problem: how to get covuiries like 
Costa Rica (which is comparatively en- 
lightened in this matter) to adopt the 
realistic tax structures that President 
Kennedy insists on as he implements 
the Alliance for Progress. 

Our government gets 81.8 per cent 
of its revenue from direct taxes, where- 
as in 1957 the Latin American govern- 
ments received from 4.1 per cent 
(Cuba) to 41.6 per cent (Colombia). 

Not only is tax dodging common 
practice in many of these countries, but 
taxes are not levied in accordance with 


the principle of justice that Pope John 
XXIII enunciated in Mater et Magistra: 
“The burdens imposed should be pro- 
portionate to the capacity of people to 
contribute.” 

The tax experts have another meet- 
ing scheduled for Nov. 29. Their big 
question now, however, is this: Will the 
governments of Latin America put their 
suggestions into effect? 





John Hapgood’s drawing of the 
chalice on this week’s cover is a 
scratchboard reproduction of one 
of Shirley Burden’s splendid photo- 
graphs in God Is My Life: The 
Story of Our Lady of Gethsemani 
(Reynal. $6) 











Status for PR 


Public relations men are not necessarily 
status seekers, but they can recognize 
a status symbol when they see one. In 
Catholic circles—and far beyond them, 
in some cases—a sign that a profession 
or occupation has achieved respectabil- 
ity is its acquisition of a patron saint. 

Are you an accountant? St. Matthew, 
the tax collector, is your heavenly man. 
St. Martha, naturally, is the one to in- 
voke if your line is dietetics. In some 
instances, a celestial patron has to do 
double or triple duty: St. Gabriel, for 
instance, who transmitted more than 
one divine message to men, keeps an 
eye out for postal employees and, more 
recently to be sure, for TV workers. 
Down the centuries, too, St. Barbara 
has received special honor from artil- 
lerymen in many lands. 

All these precedents finally set the 
PR men to wondering about an appro- 
priate patron for their craft. In one 
country after another, St. Bernardine of 
Siena, 15th-century Franciscan and the 
most popular preacher of his day, has 
been winning their nod for the post. As 
Milton Fairman, writing in the Novem- 
ber issue of Public Relations Journal, 
notes: 


The patronage of Bernardine 
should appeal to modern practi- 
tioners of advertising and public 
relations. There are lessons to be 
learned from his mastery of crowd 
psychology; his direct, fresh and 
popular handling of language; and 
his skill in the use of symbols. 

In his remarks Mr. Fairman adds a 
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comment that makes excellent sense. 
Lest anyone fee] that an effort to win 
acceptance of St. Bernardine as the PR 
patron conceals “sectarian” implica- 
tions, he suggests that the saint’s “sense 
of faith, his mastery of techniques, his 
devotion to peacemaking, and his gen- 
tleness and humor” are qualities that 
“are needed today, as they were 500 
years ago.” Amen. Amen. 


The Longer the Better? 


Somehow or other, the idea is getting 
abroad in the land that you can’t have 
too much of a good thing. Perhaps this 
is another version of one of our Ameri- 
can heresies: if we are bigger, we must 
be better; quantity is as good as (better 
than) quality. After all, one of our 
folklore heroes is ten-foot John Bunyan, 
and what basketball star today is a 
mere six feet? 

Anyway, we recently spotted an ad 
for a new cigarette. It’s an “imperial” 
size—it out-kings the king-size. It cap- 
italizes on the slogan that “the farther 
the smoke travels the better it is.” Why 
not, then, make cigarettes a foot long? 
The problem would arise, of course, of 





6¢¥_JOW wourp you like to see some of Spokane 
H this fine Sunday afternoon?” asked Fr. John 





how to carry them in pocket or purse, 
but very likely some genius could solve 
that logistic puzzle. 

While brooding over this problem of 
length, we tuned in on TV’s famous 
Gunsmoke show and again ran smack 
into length being used as a substitute 
for excellence. Gunsmoke’s half-hour 
show of yesteryear was good; therefore 
the hour show of today is bound to be 
better? No, no, not so—it’s too long, and 
the farther it travels the cornier it gets. 

Gentlemen of Madison Avenue, give 
a little thought to quantity and its rela- 
tion to quality. Longer doesn’t neces- 
sarily mean better—as this writer knows, 
and so ends here. 


British Wage Crisis 


Despite current surface prosperity and 
full employment, Britain is faced with 
a chronic economic crisis. Dependent 
on exports for survival, the country 
must maintain a favorable competitive 
position in world markets. But because 
of a wage-price spiral it is in fact not 
doing so. 

The British government is trying, 
rather ineffectually, to enforce a policy 


Open House for Churches 


arrived we found that we were joining an open-house 
celebration. All the parishioners had been urged to 


whose objectives Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer Selwyn Lloyd recently de- 
‘scribed as 

getting the economy into a better 
balance; restricting the excessive 
pull of the home market; creating 
conditions in which the export 
trade can flourish; and attacking 
with vigor inflationary pressures 
which could inflict such serious 
damage on all our efforts. 

Part of this policy is a “wage pause,’ 
in effect since last summer and intended 
to last until next April. Under this 
policy employers and trade unions are 
supposed to hold the line against in- 
creases in wages. But the wage pause 
is now in danger of collapsing. 

Last month, the Electricity Council, 
which governs a nationalized industry, 
granted its workers a substantial wage 
raise to take effect next January. The 
council’s action, Prime Minister Mac- 
millan declared, will not weaken the 
government’s determination to main- 
tain the wage freeze. But already the 
railway workers, coal miners and other 
powerful labor groups are pressing for 
pay raises in the immediate future. 

British workers are in no mood to 
accept the wage pause. Britain seems 








H. Taylor, S.J., dean of the School of Arts and 
Sciences at Gonzaga University. “I'd like especially 
to show you one of our new churches, St. Charles 
Borromeo. I think it’s a wonderful example of the 
very best in modern liturgical art. And I think you'll 
like it.” 

So off we drove in the bracing November air of 
the Pacific Northwest. And St. Charles proved to be 
all that had been promised. It’s almost impossible to 
describe without pictures the architecture of that 
simple yet daring structure. The design is technically 
called hyperbolic-paraboloid, and the flaring roof 
that results gives a superb sense of space and light 
inside. The stained glass is excellent; all the furnish- 
ings are in the best of taste; and one striking feature 
is that all the aisles, which slope in theatre style, are 
fully carpeted. It’s amazing how the resultant silence 
makes for an atmosphere of devotion. 

But what prompts this small account is something 
other than the architecture and the art. When we 





Fr. GARDINER, S.J., AMERICA’s Literary Editor, re- 
cently returned from a lecture tour on the West Coast. 


invite their non-Catholic friends to inspect the 
church. We were met at the door by a young archi- 
tect who pointed out the striking features of the 
over-all design. Inside, the men of the parish, well- 
briefed on prepared texts, were holding forth to small 
groups of visitors. One man was explaining the 
meaning and use of the sacred vestments; another 
was unfolding the symbolism in the windows; a third 
was giving his talk on the significance of the altar, 
and so on. The pastor, Msgr. O. F. O’Connor, told 
us that already that afternoon (it was a little after 
2 o'clock) more than six hundred non-Catholics had 
dropped in. It was obvious that they all had been 
deeply impressed by what they saw and heard. 

Not every Catholic church in the land, to be sure, 
is as worthy of being put on display as is Spokane’s 
St. Charles. But if such open houses could become 
standard practice, what a great step toward under- 
standing would be taken. It would truly be an 
ecumenical work in keeping with the spirit of the 
coming Council. I hope Msgr. O’Connor’s vision 
proves contagious. 

Haroip C. GARDINER 
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to be in for serious industrial trouble. 
It will be only a foreshadowing, one 
fears, of what may happen when Britain 
enters the Common Market and faces 
really stiff competition from continental 
firms, with little protection from tariff 


walls. 


_.. Failure in Communication 


Among British workers one finds a 
deep resentment against any plea for 
wage restraint by a Tory government. 
There is an almost childish unwilling- 
ness even to consider the possibility 
that the policy might meet a national 
need. 

Since the structure of British union- 
ism is highly decentralized, worker dis- 
content easily erupts in unofficial strikes 
which the trade union hierarchy is un- 
able (and sometimes unwilling) to re- 
strain. The effect, of course, is stoppage 
of production and weakening of the 
nation’s competitive position. 

On the other hand, the workers’ re- 
actions are understandable. The official 
procedure for dealing with grievances, 
they say, is so slow and cumbersome 
that it provokes unofficial strikes. But 
the greatest fault committed by man- 
agement in ordinary industrial relations 
and by government in its economic 
policy is a failure of communication. 

They have not taken adequate meas- 
ures to let the workers know what they 
are doing and why they are doing it 
and to persuade the workers that it is 
in their own interest to co-operate. The 
government in particular may have 
valid reasons for its present wage policy. 
But it has failed notably in putting 
them across to the men in the shops— 
without whose consent the policy can- 
not succeed. 


Planning in Britain 


In emphasizing Britain’s bid for mem- 
bership in the European Common Mar- 
ket, the U.S. press has largely over- 
looked a second significant initiative of 
the Macmillan government. 

Some months ago, confronted with 
still another crisis in Britain’s balance of 
payments, Mr. Macmillan and his Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Selwyn Lloyd, 
came to the conclusion—rather reluc- 
tantly, we suspect—that a combination 
of monetary and fiscal policy was too 
clumsy a weapon for dealing with in- 
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flation. Although boosting tax and inter- 
est rates did dampen down rising prices, 
it also had the effect of curbing eco- 
nomic growth. If the government was 
to control a booming domestic economy 
without bringing it to a standstill, some- 
thing else was plainly needed. 

The solution the Macmillan Cabinet 
hit on was a large measure of govern- 
ment economic planning. It decided 
that only by co-ordinating private deci- 
sions on investment and wages with gov- 
ernment fiscal and monetary policy 
could price stability be reconciled with 
economic growth. Accordingly, the gov- 
ernment projected a National Economic 
Development Council on which business 
and labor would be represented. By this 
means, unions and employers would 
have a chance to influence in the forma- 
tive stage the public policies they would 
be expected to carry out. 

This is, of course, a drastic departure 
from orthodox capitalistic practice. If, 
however, Britain is to avoid recurring 
crises—and, incidentally, compete suc- 
cessfully in the Common Market—some 
departure from traditional methods is 
obviously indicated. 


Admits He’s a Duck 


There will be no more arguing about 
whether Fidel Castro is or isn’t a Com- 
munist. He settled that himself on Dec. 
1 when he declared: “I am a Marxist- 
Leninist, and I will be one until the day 
I die.” 

In one of his long television appear- 
ances in Havana, the dictator explained 
that for years he had hidden his belief 
in communism from the Cuban people 
and from friends in the United States, 
“because otherwise we might have al- 
ienated the bourgeoisie and other forces 
which we knew we would eventually 
have to fight.” 

Fidel Castro seized power in Cuba 
Jan. 1, 1959. In an address that spring, 
April 17, 1959, to the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors, Castro 
said: “We are not Communists.” A little 
later, on May 8, 1959, in a speech at 
Havana, he exclaimed: “It is a calumny 
that the Cuban government is Commu- 
nist infiltrated.” 

On July 16, 1959, in the New York 
Times, a well-known correspondent 
completely absolved the Castro regime 
of any tendency toward communism. In 


fact, the day following, July 17, 1959, 





after his temporary resignation as Pre- 
mier, Castro said: “I am tired of all this 
criticism about communism. I'll step 
down and let the conservative elements 
get rid of Communists in Cuba.” He 
resumed his position a week later, July 
26. 

Let the record show that it was Car- 
dinal Cushing who, delivering a little 
aside on ornithology during an address 
in Boston, first publicly spotted the Red 
tinge of Castro’s feathers: “Fidel Castro, 
they say, is not a Communist. Well,” 
said the Cardinal on Nov. 22, 1959, 
“when I see a bird that waddles like a 
duck, sounds like a duck and looks like 


a duck, I know he’s a duck.” 


The Spiritual Life 


It is a simple but wondrous fact that 
we can love God even when we do not 
think of Him. 

St. Augustine wrote in a commentary 
on Psalm 34: “Whatever you do, do 
well, and you have praised God.” To 
praise the beloved is, of course, part of 
love. 

The fourth-century Bishop of Hippo 
continues: “You sit down to eat. Avoid 
drunkenness, and you have praised 
God.” It is not a lazy spirituality that 
Augustine preaches; he understands 
something very significant about God. 

Augustine presses his point: “If you 
engage in business, commit no fraud, no 
theft, and you have praised God. Do 
you till the soil? Do not quarrel with 
neighbors or servants, live in peace, and 
you have praised God.” He is quite 
right in concluding: “This is how all 
day long the blamelessness of your 
works will be praise of God.” 

Nine hundred years later, St. Thomas 
Aquinas put it this way: 

Clearly, if you have charity, 
you have ordered yourself and 
everything about you to God, be- 
cause He is for you your ultimate 
end. Therefore, whatever you do 
with respect to yourself or any- 
thing else, you gain merit, even if 
you do not actually think of God. 
The above translations (rather mod- 

ern in style) show much more than the 
difference between a patristic and a 
scholastic theologian. The passages can 
provide those “true dates in the life of 
every man,” which, as Fr. Frederick 
Faber once said, “are the hours and the 
days when it has been given him to 
have a higher idea of God.” 
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WASHINGTON FRONT 


In Fine Fettle at His Conference 


iy you JUDGE the way things are going by the Presi- 
dent’s mood—and people in Washington tend to— 
then things are going much better. For the President 
was in fine fettle at his November 29 press conference. 

During the darkest days of the Berlin crisis, when 
the threat of nuclear war was in the air, he gave bleak 
answers and held out small hope. But on the Wednes- 
day in question, he was lively and responsive and seem- 
ingly ready for anything. 

Obviously, the lessening of international tensions has 
contributed to the recov ery of his spirits. Khrushchev 
has stopped huffing for the moment, and Mr. Kennedy 
obviously felt he had scored some points in his long 
debate-type interview with Khrushchev’s son-in-law, 
Izvestia editor Aleksei Adzhubei. 

The President was also recently back from the West, 
and trips to the provinces are a traditional tonic for 
Chief Executives who tire of Washington’s endless 
scrutiny. In the country, the President’s popularity is 
palpable. He was warmly greeted wherever he went, 
and he became progressively lighthearted as he went 
along. 

So, for one reason and another, he faced his multiple 
questioners with unusual serenity. He has apparently 
been listening to those who have told him that, in speak- 
ing to the country, the facts are not enough. A measure 


ON ALL HORIZONS 


WOW « In a single year in Bolivia, 
civil engineer and lay mission volunteer 
Joseph Di Bernardo of Bi avonne, N.]., 
designed a number of churches, rec- 
tories and schools, a 200-unit housing 
project and even a mission airfield. 


Catholic citizens 


NCCM e In Feb., 1962, the National 
Council of Catholic Men will kick off 
a drive for new Associates. If you wish 
to join in the excellent work of NCCM, 
(for example, the training of Catholic 
leaders and the “Catholic Hour” on radio 
and TV) write to 1312 Mass. Ave., 
N.W., Wash. 5, D.C. 


ly study on 


HONORED « Last month President 
Kennedy received Notre Dame’s Laetare 
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Medal, given annually to signalize the 
distinguished achievement of individual 


while, at the National Catholic Youth 
Convention in Buffalo, 
eral Kennedy received the Pro Deo et 
Juventute award in recognition of his 
efforts in behalf of American youth. 


NEW PRIZES e« Awards of $1,600 
and $800 will be given in an interna- 
tional competition for the best scholar- 
“The Social Teaching of 
the Church from Leo XIII to John 
XXIII.” Deadline is Oct. 30, 1962, and 
papers may be submitted in Italian, 
French, English, German, Spanish or 
Portuguese. For more details, write In- 





of reason, even a little emotion, can help elucidate a 
harsh policy. 

His answer about the morale of reservists who have 
been called back to duty illustrated this new expansive- 
ness best. The President said he felt for the men who 
are spending their time in cold and windy camps, but 
he said with equal emphasis that they were contribut- 
ing directly to the security of the families from whom 
they have been separated. He obviously did not think 
too highly of the journalistic enterprise which had sent 
a reporter among the inevitably unhappy soldiers. 

The President, incidentally, made himself a hero to 
women reporters of the town, who have long suffered 
their second-class status at the National Press Club, an 
all-male sanctuary which allows the girls to cover news- 
making luncheons within its confines from a balcony 
and only after seeking permission in writing from the 
club’s authorities. 

It is a situation which is a source of real bitterness 
to the women and of much amusement to the men. The 
President indicated he was on the distaff side in the 
dispute and that he agreed with the girls that access 
to news events should be granted on the basis of cre- 
dentials rather than membership in a club which, in- 
cidentally, derives many of its members from outside 
the fourth estate. Mary McGrory 


ternational Essay Competition, Via della 
Conciliazione 1, Rome, Italy. 

America. Mean- 

LOOK-LEARNING « A new set of 
filmstrips on the sacraments is now be- 
ing sold by the Daughters of St. Paul 
(50 St. Paul’s Ave., Jamaica Plain, Bos- 
ton 30, Mass.). This group’s film rental 
catalogue also lists 25 catechetical films 
available in English, Italian and Spanish 
—plus 65 other religious films. 


Attorney Gen- 


AWARD « On Dec. 13, Loren Eiseley 
received the Pierre Lecomte du Nouy 
American Foundation award for his re- 
cent book, The Firmament of Time 
(Atheneum). On the award committee 
was Dr. George N. Shuster. W. Q. 
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Editorials 


Cardinal Cicognant 


is was A familiar, almost a household name for a 
H whole generation of U.S. Catholic children. In fact, 
it is no exaggeration to say that the first Italian word 
that millions of American children learned to pronounce 
was “Cicognani’—Archbishop Cicognani, of course, who 
from 1933 to 1958 was the distinguished Apostolic Dele- 
gate of His Holiness to the United States. Hence, when 
he recently revisited our shores—this time as Amleto 
Cardinal Cicognani, Secretary of State to the present 
Supreme Pontiff, Pope John XXIII—his return resem- 
bled nothing more than a mammoth home-coming. The 
78-year-old prelate was greeted with deep affection 
everywhere from St. Patrick’s Cathedral in New York to 
Dallas, Texas, where he addressed a large congress con- 
ducted by the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 

Cardinal Cicognani gave two press conferences dur- 
ing his visit to the United States, one in Dallas on 
November 30, a second at the National Press Club in 
Washington on December 4. In both, he laid heavy 
stress, as might be expected, on the importance and 
meaning of the recent social encyclical of Pope John 
XXIII, “Christianity and Social Progress” (Mater et 
Magistra). 

In Washington, in his address to the capital’s news- 
men, Cardinal Cicognani said that Pope John, through 
his encyclical, “pointed out that balanced and serene 
solution which leads to a just and peaceful settlement 
of the problems of labor that have caused so much 
anxiety during the past hundred years.” And he went 
on to remark that “the Pope even wished to examine, on 
the international scale, the rights and obligations of 
peoples for a balanced distribution of wealth and for 
a consoling enjoyment of the same.” 

These two statements, of course, might well have 
summed up the content and thrust of the recent ency- 
clical. However, in his remarks at Dallas, the Cardinal 
Secretary of State went even farther in commenting on 
and explaining Mater et Magistra. 

No one who reads Pope John’s encyclical, he said in 
Dallas, can miss “the ardent solicitude” of the Holy 
Father “for all those who have yet to gain their rightful 
status in society.” 

In particular the Pope’s regard turns to working- 
men who are still widely denied a wage sufficient 
to raise their families in decency; and who are still 
deprived of security and of a fair voice in decisions 
that bear upon their economic life. That gains have 
been registered in many places only prompts the 
paternal heart of the Pope to exhort all men of all 
nations to hasten the day_when these goals will be 
realized everywhere. 

The Cardinal emphasized that Mother Church had 
already laid the foundations of Mater et Magistra in the 
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writings of Pope John XXIII’s predecessors. “Building 
on their foundation, His Holiness has with admirable 
serenity and objectivity surveyed the social scene.” 
Moreover, the Holy Father has made “certain concrete 
proposals”: 

That workingmen should receive a wage sufficient 

to raise a family, that forms of social security 

should everywhere be available, that workers 
should have a voice in the running of the enter- 
prise to which they devote their lives; that they are 
likewise to have a more active voice in the coun- 
cils that determine national economic policy; that, 
finally, the wage contract ought to be modified by 
some form of partnership or some sharing in 

profits... . 

All these proposals, Cardinal Cicognani said, do not 
seem to the Supreme Pontiff, “even in the specific 
orientation he gives them, either very radical or very 
different from the line laid down by his predecessors 
and now generally accepted.” 

Finally, coming to the role of the state in economic 
life, the Cardinal Secretary said: 

Neither did the strong emphasis [the Holy Father] 

lays on the positive role of public authority appear 

unreasonable in view of the complexity and inter- 
dependence of modern economic life—especially in 
the case of the newly developing nations. Surely he 
will not be misunderstood if due weight be given 
to the strong emphasis he throws on the primary 
role of the person, whether acting as an individual 
or within associations that repond to his natural 
social sense and buffer him against undue state 
intervention. 
Commentators everywhere, he said, have been struck 
by the absence, in Mater et Magistra, of any sort of 
polemics against those who either reject or ignore the 
Church’s social program. Characteristically, Pope John 
XXIII preferred to ignore the “negative side” and to 
concentrate on what might be positively accomplished, 
and on what men of good will “ought to be ready to 
accept.” 

The recent encyclical, said Cardinal Cicognani, is 
“optimistic.” In this it resembles its author, who is “con- 
fident that men, the majority of them, do in their hearts 
seek after social justice, and that toward its accomplish- 
ment one can count on their good sense and their spirit 
of accommodation and of co-operation.” 


Scars of Colonialism 


SS THE publication in Izvestia ot President 
Kennedy’s dialogue with Editor A. I. Adzhubei, who 
married Boss Khrushchev’s daughter, one could have 
predicted the general character—and even the details 
—of the Soviet response. The Kremlin’s propaganda 
apparatus would surely concentrate on Mr. Kennedy’s 
charge that the Soviet Union’s power drive to com- 
munize the world was the biggest threat to peace today. 
The reply would take two stereotyped forms: 1) with 
bland disregard of the facts, Moscow would deny that 
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the Soviet Union had any imperialistic ambitions; 2) it 
would turn the accusation against the United States. 

This is actually what happened. On December 1, for 
instance, Literatura i Zhizn, a newspaper published 
by the Union of Writers of the Russian Republic, ex- 
plained that Mr. Kennedy was mistaken in accusing 
the Soviet Union of following an imperialistic policy. 
The Soviet Union has no need to follow such a policy, 
it said. Communism will triumph without any direct aid 
from Moscow because communism is the wave of the 
future. It is strong, just, dynamic, irresistible. 

The same day Izvestia delivered the other part of 
the one-two combination. It charged the United States 
with trying to put together a “world community” that 
would be a 20th-century version of the old British and 
French colonial empires. 

This kind of propaganda is so guileless and unimag- 
inative in its Marxist mendacity that most of us find 
it hard to take it seriously. It reminds us too much of 
the reply which children often make in their little 
name-calling displays of temper. “You're a sissy,” says 
Johnny heatedly to Willie, and Willie fires back the 
crushing rejoinder: “So are you.” 

The trouble is—and this is not the least of the difficul- 
ties experienced by the U.S. Information Agency and 
other American propaganda organs—that millions of 
people all over the world, especially in the former 
colonial countries, do take such Communist rebuttals 
seriously. We are faced here with a major psycholog- 
ical hurdle. To a remarkable degree the peoples of 
the underdeveloped countries, even the intelligent 
minority among them, are so hypersensitive to the 
colonial issue that they seem incapable of rational 
thought about it. We have seen innumerable examples 
of this trauma in the United Nations, where the Soviet 
Union, though coming to the debate with the dirtiest 
hands in the world, has only to raise the issue of 
colonialism to gain a favorable vote. Even such an 
intelligent man as Krishna Menon is a pushover for 
this sort of gambit. 

More recently, the United States encountered this 
exasperating sensitivity where we had least reason to 
expect it. For the past few weeks the controlled press 
of Saigon has been accusing the Kennedy Administra- 
tion of interfering in Vietnamese internal affairs. Some 
of the articles have gone so far as to accuse the United 
States of capitalistic exploitation—a charge which the 
Chinese Communist press has picked up and spread. 

Actually, all this country has tried to do is to impress 
on President Ngo Dinh Diem the need for changes in 
his tight, highly centralized, one-man rule if the cam- 
paign against the Viet Cong guerrillas is to succeed. 
Since the United States is financing the Vietnamese 
military effort, the demand for changes, which is sup- 
ported by responsible Vietnamese, is surely not un- 
reasonable. Although President Diem—an intelligent, 
dedicated, if somewhat stubborn, patriot—is well aware 
that our objective in Vietnam is his country’s freedom 
and independence, he is so allergic to the colonial issue 
that he simply cannot consider our demands dispas- 
sionately. Therein lies the tragedy of the affair. 
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No doubt, time will heal the colonia] trauma. Mean- 
time what is happening in Vietnam emphasizes the 
danger of taking for granted that even the most out- 
landish Soviet claims will be discounted, the most 
transparent Soviet lies disbelieved. As simply and as 
patiently as we know how, we must continue the weary 
task of exposing and answering them. 


Letters Empty of Hope 


N AN ADDRESS delivered at an alumni banquet at the 
University of San Francisco, Congressman John F. 

Shelley (D., Calif.) told USF graduates that he had 
more than 4,000 letters in his files in Washington de- 
manding the impeachment of Chief Justice Ear] War- 
ren. Ninety-five per cent of these letters came from 
Southern California, he said, and were “epistles of hate 
and expressions of hysteria.” 

According to a report in the Monitor, San Francisco's 
archdiocesan weekly newspaper, Mr. Shelley’s mention 
of the “hate mail” occurred in that portion of his speech 
in which he criticized the John Birch Society. By such 
tactics as were manifested in these letters, he said, 
“Birchers become a danger as great as those who spread 
the false gospel of communism.” He went on to remark 
that “too many persons—both on the far right and far 
left—start from lies and proceed to hysteria.” He added: 


Within our country, the extremes of right and left 
are clouding the truth, obscuring facts, and carry- 
ing the banners of falsehood as if they were some- 
thing of which to be proud. 


America has had its share of this kind of mail for 
some time. Our priest-editors are consistently accused 
of being fellow-travelers or outright Communists be- 
cause we argue for the defense of the civil rights of 
Negroes, or advocate technical and economic aid to 
poor nations, or say a good word for the Peace Corps. 
Obviously, since the publication of a recent article in 
which one of our staff pointed out the dangers inherent 
in the activities of the John Birch Society, such letters 
come to our door in even greater volume (See “Birch 
Bark from Minnesota,” p. 403). 

What concerns us most deeply is the frightfully 
negative quality of these letters. Their writers are not 
only full of hate; they seem empty of hope. Everyone 
is suspect except some little band of brothers known 
only to our correspondents. 


Contraceptive Ads: II 


~ its November 4 issue, AMERICA criticized “Contra- 
ceptive Advertising” in such popular magazines as 
Family Circle and Prescription Health. This advertising 
campaign has now been terminated. The sponsoring 
pharmaceutical firm, according to Advertising Age, 
“decided to ‘withdraw with grace’ and stop the cam- 
paign. Family Circle also decided not to carry any more 
of the ads.” In reporting the incident, AA quoted the 
substance of the AMERICA editorial. 
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C. J. McNaspy, S.J. 


NO ONE CAN BE a priest very long without experiencing 
concern—often verging on anguish—at the paradox of 
seeing God’s holy people in isolation where they should 
be most in communion. Until he becomes encrusted 
in habit, used to things as they are, the young priest 
feels disturbed at much that he finds in the present 
state of the sacred liturgy. When he greets the faith- 
ful—“The Lord be with you!”—he is met by an almost 
total silence. 

There is some comfort, of course, in the vicarious 
answer of a piping altar boy, and still more in rails 
and rails of those who throng to “receive” Holy Com- 
munion, as they say. The priest is edified too at the 
patient attention which the faithful show in “receiv- 
ing” God’s word from his lips. But he cannot help 
wondering: can this be the type of participation in 
the sacred mysteries for which God’s priestly people 
are destined? 

If he is somewhat older, the priest knows that today 
things are better than they used to be. He remembers 
a day when there was no participation, save for pres- 
ence; when the missal was reserved to the priest alone; 
when various devotions attracted people more than 
the Mass. And so, with good conscience, he meta- 
phorically pats the young disturbed priest on the head 
with words of reassurance. 

“At the Roots of Our Liturgical Malaise” is the title 
of a brilliant article in the current (Autumn, 1961) 
issue of Theology Digest, where it is featured in first 
place. The author, one of the world’s leading liturgists, 
Francis Vandenbroucke, O.S.B., feels no need to prove 
that there is a widespread feeling of uneasiness. Like 
all those who study the liturgy professionally, he knows 
that it exists, and attempts rather to explain and solve 
it. Its causes, he believes, go back to the Middle Ages 
and are reducible to the liturgy’s unmeaningfulness to 
the laity. At an early period it tended to become alto- 
gether monastic and clerical in its orientation. A symp- 
tom and cause of this alienation is to be found in Latin, 
which “has become the major obstacle to the pastoral 
efficacy of the liturgy.” 


MORE THAN LANGUAGE 


No one who has made a special study of the prob- 
lems surrounding a liturgical language supposes that 
the remedy is simple. Nor does anyone in the field 





Fr. McNaspy, who taught Latin enthusiastically for 
many years, has written on the language of the liturgy 
in Worship and other reviews. 
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Should Mass Be in English? 





imagine that once we translate the liturgy into the 
vernacular—presto! everything is solved. 

Almost the contrary. If a vernacular service were 
performed with the speed and insouciance common to 
many of us priests when we use Latin, the “last con- 
dition would be worse than the first.” People are so ac- 
customed to the mumbled Latin that today only con- 
verts or visiting non-Catholics are shocked. However, 
a wider use of the vernacular would demand consid- 
erable re-education of some of us. 


THE RIGHT TRANSLATION 


Moreover, if we used any casual translation and not a 
dignified, idiomatic one, one could make a strong case 
against the vernacular. Who, for example, could do 
anything but giggle at “Terribilis est locus iste” if it 
were Englished as “That's an awful place”? A mis- 
translation of this sort does not give the meaning at all, 
and one admits that the sacred words should be kept 
shrouded in Latin rather than exposed to ridicule. 

Some unfortunate leaflets of devotion evoke honest 
doubts and make not a few of us tremble at the very 
word “vernacular.” Yet, after Shakespeare, Cervantes, 
Racine, Newman, Goethe, Claudel and Eliot, can any- 
one believe that vernacular needs to mean “vulgar”? If 
before the growth of the modern languages and their 
“classical” ages the Church restricted their use in favor 
of an ancient tongue, can anyone suppose that the 
arguments that once made good sense need apply to- 
day? One may turn to Fr. H. A. Reinhold’s proposed 
text (in his Bringing the Mass to the People) or Msgr. 
Knox’s Holy Week Book to be assured that the ver- 
nacular can be completely adequate today. 


MYSTERY IN THE MASS 


What of the argument about losing the “mystery” in 
the Mass if we modernize our architecture or our lan- 
guage? In the first place, what does Christian mystery 
have to do with mysteriousness—or still more with 
mystification? Our sacramental system is a means of 
imparting intelligibility, not obscurity. It deals with 
symbols that are efficacious and clear, not opaque or 
vague. How can one honestly enter the mystery, if 
the very terms meant to point to the mystery are half- 
hidden? 

In the minds of those who propose this difficulty, 
possibly the word “mystery” is used instead of “sacral” 
or “numinous.” If so, one may agree that it is helpful 
to enshrine holy things in an atmosphere of dignity that 
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will help evoke reverence and awe. For some people, it 
may be that Latin will be of help in this function. Yet, 
could not the “sacral” be better expressed by other 
sacramental aids—incense, worthy music, uplifting 
images, symbols, and especially an architecture sug- 
gestive of holiness and sacred function? 


MISSALS AS AN AID 


Besides, it is urged, people can read in their missals 
what the priest is doing and saying at the altar; and 
so they can. But, on reflection, how remote, make- 
believe and second-best this solution is. It smacks of 
the opera house, where musical semiliterates have to 
follow the plot with a libretto, or of a football game, 
where one sits facing the other way but listening to the 
game on a transistor radio. It is all an unreal way of 
doing things. 

More serious as an objection is the meaning of lan- 
guage in liturgy. It has a social function. The fewer 
obstacles to our praying and understanding together, 
the better. As Prof. Jerome G. Kerwin recently stated 
it: “The Mass will never be wholly the offering of the 
people so long as it is unintelligible to the average 
person. 

Joseph Breig, the noted columnist, has further ex- 
pressed the layman's malaise (and that of many 
priests ) this way: “I know that the Pater Noster is the 
Our Father; but the word Pater cannot ever do to my 
mind and heart what the word Father does.” 

Anyone who has worked with words and their psy- 
chology knows the deep value of connotations. Very 
few people are so gifted linguistically as to feel the 
“resonances” of words—their warm, rich, full meaning 
—in any but their own language. Perhaps our larger 
cities—especially those world centers of great shrines— 
could afford to have special chapels for the few who 
can really “resonate” to Latin. 

Another well-known columnist, a priest, has recently 
written against the vernacular. He sums up his article 
in this sentence: “The Latin of the Mass is just as much 
a hieratic instrument as a means of communication.” 
While his meaning is not altogether clear, we are 
helped by the context. The author states that Latin 
provides us with prayers “frozen in lanidary formulae 
by eternal symbols, changeless, like the brilliance of 
heaven trapped forever in a diamond.” I do not for the 
moment cavil at the shaky theology or baroque ver- 
nacular rhetoric here, but I am disturbed at the 
thought of the living liturgy being “frozen.” Except 
for the crisis of the Reformation, traditionally it never 
was. In any case, isn't the real function of language 
communication, together with the clarification and 
specification of one’s own thought (we, as psycholo- 
gists say, think in words)? 


THE MASS AS SPECTACLE 


In fact, this priest-author’s article seems to take a ba- 
roque view of the liturgy throughout. “Men and boys 
vested in stately garb,” “the finest fabrics, linen and 
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richly colored silk,” “golden censers reflecting the sun,” 
“court ceremonial of the Byzantine Empire”—such ex- 
pressions suggest a view of the liturgy entirely out of 
keeping with that offered by recent Popes and the- 
ologians. 

To liturgists today the Mass is not something prin- 
cipally to be witnessed, a spectacle to be beheld from 
afar (and does anything remove it farther from the 
people than language?), but the worship of the whole 
Mystical Body, to be participated in, to be offered, 
co-offered, not just admired. Liturgists consider music, 
art or adornments to be truly liturgical if they help 
bring out what is essential—in a word, if they put 
first things first. Many priests and laymen wonder 
whether the same may not be said of language. 


LATIN AS A SYMBOL OF UNITY 


There can be no question that Latin is symbolic of 
unity—at least for a large part of the Church. Histori- 
cally, too, at a time when all literate people knew and 
used Latin as a living language, it offered real ad- 
vantages as a link among the nations of Western Eu- 
rope. Even during the Reformation and for some time 
after, scholars (including most of the Protestant theo- 
logians themselves) used Latin for scholarly communi- 
cation. But today Latin is practically unknown even 
among learned men, and altogether incomprehensible 
to the overwhelming majority of literate people. 

Indeed, one wonders whether today Latin has not 
become also a symbol of disunity. To many it seems 
to separate (as Fr. Vandenbroucke puts it) clergy from 
faithful. At a time when we are trying to reunite all 
Christians, it seems a needless difficulty to Christians 
of Eastern rites—who often feel that they are consid- 
ered “second-class Christians” because they do not 
use Latin. 

More positively, would not the vernacular (if prop- 
erly used) become an even more effective means of 
unity? The laity could more naturally share in their 
part of the liturgy. Since “God would be praised equal- 
ly in all tongues” (as Pope John VIII put it, when 
allowing the liturgy in Slavonic), no single language 
would hold a position of privilege, as though it were 
more “Catholic” than any other. 


THE ARGUMENT FROM TOURISM 


Those of us who have spent much time in other coun- 
tries are sensitive to the joy of having the same Latin 
Mass in most countries. It is unquestionably a real de- 
light, especially for priests who know Latin well. To 
them it is a vivid symbol, and one that would be 
missed (by a few) if lost. 

But for laymen wouldn't the meaning of the liturgical 
prayers, their content, be a more efficacious symbol of 
this beautiful unity? If everyone knew the liturgy well 
from having always understood it in his own language, 
on the rare occasions of his travel in a foreign country, 
would not the liturgy itself unite him to his brother 
Catholics? 
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Two more thoughts on unity. Today, with supersonic 
travel, instant contact by telephone, radio and tele- 
vision, and other excellent means of communication, 
the Church is well united without the Latin liturgy. 
Think, for example, of what photography has offered 
as a symbol of Church unity. At the time of the 
Reformation and until recently, few people knew what 
the Pope looked like. Today every Catholic home 
prizes its image of the Holy Father and places it, sym- 
bolically, near the crucifix. 


LATIN AS A PRESERVATIVE 


We sometimes confuse unity with uniformity. Those 
of us who have participated in an Eastern-rite liturgy 
in English have no doubt that this unity within diversity 
is a great enrichment to the Church, and have seen 
that the vernacular by no means involves vulgarization. 
No one questions that there is an advantage in having 
official teaching stated in an official language, and for 
this Latin offers some advantages. However, no serious 
philologist, to my knowledge, believes that Latin is a 
superior language (to Greek, or English, or French, 
or indeed to any modern language that has had its 
“classical” period). But, apart from this, if for his- 
torical reasons Latin is chosen as an official language, 
where can this “preservative” effect be achieved? 
Clearly in documents and formulas that would serve 
as a norm. 


WHAT COMES NEXT 


Now, granted that there be official documents in 
Latin (kept in Rome and in every chancery office 
throughout the world and in seminary libraries), how 
can these documents have their maximum effect? 
Through official translations. Indeed the only way to 
assure that the Latin document is correctly understood 
is to provide such translations done by experts. Anyone 
who has been involved in making translations of Roman 
documents (as my confreres and I have been) knows 
how hard it is, even for professional Latinists, to grasp 
the correct meaning of these Latin texts. Often the 
translator spends hours on a single paragraph. My 
point is: if trained translators have real difficulty, what 
chance has the average person to understand the Latin 
documents? The way to make sure that teaching is 
preserved is obviously to make sure that it is under- 
stood. A mere text, untranslated, is of little help. 

In any case, the Church has not hesitated to make 
new translations of the Holy Scripture whenever they 
are needed. If, every century or so, the language of 
the liturgical prayers should be so different as to re- 
quire some emendation, surely a staff of translators 
could be found for the purpose. We have little difficulty 
in understanding the Our Father, Hail Mary, Glory and 
Creed today after all these centuries of use, and a 
correction of these would have to go no farther than 
“trespasses” and “world without end.” After 1,500 years 
of use of St. Jerome’s Latin psalms, the Church in our 
time made a new version, precisely so that priests could 
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understand the psalms better. Even if the new trans- 
lation may not be rhythmically as delightful as the 
older version, no cne doubts that it is more helpful for 
prayer, because it is more intelligible. 

Liturgists agree that the public worship of the Mysti- 
cal Body is accomplished in a sacred action, even more 
than in sacred words. Thus a solution of the language 
problem is by no means their only concern. However, 
is it not evident that wherever words are used in the 
sacred action, they should be words in the fullest sense? 
But what of bilingual areas—what does one do there? 
The answer that seems reasonable is, quite simply: do 
what you already do. Have the liturgy in whatever 
language is now used in preaching and devotions. The 
problem is not really new. 


ADAPTATION TO CHANGES 


There remain the more serious and disquieting prob- 
lems of wider adaptation of the sacred liturgy to mod- 
ern needs. Missiologists have long wrestled with this 
vexatious question. But when we examine it more 
closely, is it only a missionary problem? How much of 
the symbolism needs changing—the human part of the 
liturgy, that is—to be most meaningful and effective 
to the faithful? 

This is not, of course, to suggest frivolously that we 
abolish religious vestments for “a jacket or pullover” 
(as one controversialist put it). The question, rather, 
is how to ascertain what symbols, garbs, ceremonies 
remain of value to God’s holy people today. Granted 
the place of solemnity and of ancient rites, there is also 
the role of our own time and its modes. Like everything 
human, this human part of worship will never be defini- 
tive (unlike the Church’s dogmatic definitions), but 
will have to change to meet changes of history. Living 
men are not fossils, and a fossilization of attitudes 
especially in prayer can be harmful. We must never 
allow the sacred liturgy to seem merely antiquated, or 
it will also seem irrelevant. 


DANGER OF FORMALISM 


Ultimately formalism may be the problem facing litur- 
gists today. Following the Reformation, with its dis- 
tortions of dogma and worship, the Church placed 
strong emphasis on certain basic doctrines, with the 
result that many of us tend to take a “minimal” ap- 
proach. “Is this valid?” we tend to ask, rather than “Is 
this fully meaningful as well as valid?” No Catholic 
today doubts that a Mass in Latin is valid even if not 
fully intelligible, and no one should question the real 
advantages of things as they are. But are things as good 
as they ought to be? And as good as they could be in 
this day of education and communication? 

Little wonder that the anxiety that used to be felt 
by a few professional liturgists is now increasingly 
widespread. Even in Latin countries, where Latin is 
not as remote as elsewhere, priests and people are 
raising honest questions. In Latin America, for example, 
Latin is no longer being taught in schools, and edu- 
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cated people find it just as unintelligible as the un- 
educated do. I had thought that Spanish-speaking altar 
boys at least would understand something of what they 
were saying; it seemed to me so close to Spanish. But 
on inquiry, I found they didn’t. Much of the appeal of 
Protestant missioners in these countries and elsewhere 
comes from their use of a language that is the people’s. 
Catholics who have studied the problem there are 
disturbed. 

In this day of warm ecumenical hopes and desires, 
what Cardinal Celso Constantini said about missionary 
countries seems poignantly applicable to hundreds of 
millions of European and American non-Catholics: “We 
have kept the Chinese apart from us, not by a Great 
Wall of China, but by a Great Wall of Latin.” Much as 
we may personally esteem Latin as a language of tradi- 
tion and lapidary elegance, we can hardly believe it a 
bond with men of our time. 

An interesting poll recently taken by the London 
Catholic Herald showed that, right in conservative- 
minded England, some 78 per cent of readers wanted 
at least some vernacular, and some 67 per cent wanted 
a great deal, in the liturgy. A poll taken in a large 
theological seminary in our country showed that 166 
out of 167 wanted most of the liturgy in the vernacular. 
If the matter were explained fully to the faithful (many 
of them believe that Latin and other liturgical customs 
are beyond discussion) and their honest opinion asked, 
is there much doubt that a vast majority would ask for 


a public worship they could understand and more fully 
participate in? 

In view of the coming Council, no wonder that in 
some dioceses the faithful have been invited to make 
their spiritual needs known. While the Church is not a 
democracy, she is infinitely sensitive to her members’ 
needs, realizing that she exists for their sanctification. 
For years I have personally sounded out the “sense of 
the faithful” and believe it takes the form expressed by 
the eminent liturgist Paul Winninger at the conclusion 
of his new study, Langues vivantes et liturgie (Cerf. 
1961): 


Languages are made to be spoken and under- 
stood and to praise God: this is a simple truth. It 
is our belief, with Pope John XXIII, that “we must 
make complicated things simple and not compli- 
cate things that are simple.” 


We can learn a lesson from history. Originally the 
language of the liturgy was the language of the people. 
When, in the fourth century, Latin became the ver- 
nacular of most Christians in Rome, it became their 
liturgical language. For some centuries, as a living, 
liturgical language, it was retained. At the time of the 
Reformation there were good reasons to retain it. To- 
day, however, most students of the liturgy are deeply 
concerned and wonder how our public worship will 
ever be fully living unless it makes generous use of 
languages that are fully living. 





From the Eternal City 


an “opening to the Left” is the present mood 

of the “convergence” (as the Italian govern- 
mental alignment is called), a new expression has 
gained currency in the last days. It is “opening to the 
East.” It reflects the conviction among diplomats that 
an accommodation is in preparation—if as yet not 
wholly in view—between East and West over Berlin. 
No one in either camp, it is said, appears to be in 
too much of a hurry. Khrushchev has eliminated the 
negotiation deadline, which is interpreted as meaning 
that his military, having been allowed to play with 
their bombs, are less restless. Of course, the Russian 
dictator himself does not mind waiting. Like a good 
Marxist he is certain that he will win in the long run. 
In the West, meanwhile, Chancellor Adenauer has 
resumed the reins of government and surely can count 
on a breathing spell, at least while the negotiations 
over Berlin are under way. Hence he is in no hurr 
either. Nor is his good friend General de Gaulle, who 


Roser the diplomatic circles of Rome, where 





PeTer ANDREWS is the pseudonym of an American liv- 
ing in Rome. He has reported frequently in these pages 
of recent months. 
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wishes all this Berlin business to follow, not precede, 
a settlement over Algeria. It is not Prime Minister 
Macmillan’s way to move precipitately, and President 
Kennedy has proven that he knows how to take his 
time despite pressures of every kind all around him. 

Neither side, furthermore, is in a position of marked 
military inferiority. The United States and its allies be- 
lieve that they are able to defend West Berlin and 
West Germany in case of a Russian attack, and they 
seem to have convinced Mr. Khrushchev that they 
mean to come to the defense of the Germans. Of course, 
if the Russian dictator should take to his rockets, almost 
anything might happen. But it is just this factor of un- 
certainty which offers a reasonable assurance that he 
can no more afford a nuclear war than can the West. 

Without limited or nuclear war, then, there must 
either be the status quo—or talk. There can be negoti- 
ation in the true sense of the word only if both sides 
really seek to reach a mutually advantageous solution, 
and there is no indication so far that Khrushchev is 
prepared to negotiate in that sense. But he has author- 
ized his Foreign Minister to go so far as to discuss a 
definition of the problem and has allowed him to hear 
the absolute requirements of the West for Berlin. 
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The timetable for the “opening to the East” is given 
in Roman diplomatic circles as 1) the rounding out of 
the Kennedy-Adenauer conversations by de Gaulle- 
Adenauer-Macmillan talks, also by the de Gaulle- 
Macmillan meeting and, it is hoped, a de Gaulle-Ken- 
nedy exchange; 2) resumption of soundings in Moscow 
by the American Ambassador, Llewellyn Thompson, 
speaking for the West; 3) a meeting of the foreign 
ministers of the four principal Western powers within 
the framework of the Nato Council, due in Paris in 
December; 4) a meeting of the American, British and 
French foreign ministers with Soviet Foreign Minister 
Gromyko in the early winter, all things being equal. 
There is restrained optimism in Rome, which is an 
interested spectator following every move in the game, 
that all this intensive consultation will get somewhere. 

This is the positive side of the present position. The 
negative side is that the accommodation which is now 
being talked about is of the small or limited kind, con- 
fined to West Berlin. Ideas of an agreement embracing 
the whole of the German problem seem to be in eclipse 
at this state of the preparation. 

The highly emotional tensions in Italy consequent 
upon the brutal murder at Kindu of the 13 Italian avia- 
tors have passed their peak. But in their place there 
is a groundswell of bitterness in which ONU (the 
Italian for UN) has become a dirty word. The Italian 
people worked off their indignation and horror over 
the savagery of the Communist Gizenga’s troops in 
warm letters of friendship to the families of the fallen 
aviators, and in plans for funds to educate their chil- 
dren, to send them Christmas presents, to arrange for 
them to go to the seashore next summer. Cities and 
movie stars vied with one another in the size of their 
contributions. Perhaps the most touching contribution 
was a small sum of money from four African seminar- 
ians at the Angelicum in Milan. 

The Fanfani government, meanwhile, set an example 
of calm—much too calm for the Right and not calm 
enough for the Communist Left. The Prime Minister 
stressed that Italy did not wish to be avenged, was not 
looking for a vendetta. All it wanted was simple justice, 
some proof in fact that there was something other than 
chaos in the Congo; a Congolese government which 
was capable of action and a UN presence which had 
some authority. ; 

So far there has been neither action nor authority. 
Instead, it has been made crystal clear that the Congo 
is a geographical expression and that the surface of 
the problem has not even been scratched. It has been 
made clear likewise that the UN is largely impotent 
and that, instead of facing the facts,. it is bent on 
chasing the will-o'-the-wisp of a major campaign 
against Katanga. This would require a massive in- 
vestment of money and troops which no one is pre- 
pared to ante up. 

This venturing into Wonderland has given rise, in 
serious Italian circles, to questioning of the life ex- 
pectancy of the UN in its present form and speculation 
regarding the alternatives. This comes at a time when 
the de Gaulle plan is hot on the griddle for closer 
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rapprochement of Europe in a regional grouping. The 
tendency is to say that a world organization is too 
cumbersome, in fact unworkable, and that the solution 
is to substitute a series of regional UN’s for the rusty 
steam roller, dating from World War II, which has 
broken down in New York. 

At the same time it is evident that the road to re- 
gional groupings will not be as easy as its sponsors 
imagine: the hesitation of Denmark and Holland to 
take the first vague steps requested by General de 
Gaulle is proof of that. Anyway, “something -must be 
done.” Everyone is agreed on that. The UN of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt is in crisis, and certainly since Kindu it 
has few mourners here. PETER ANDREWS 





Feature X” 





A lot of Americans have the 
notion that they individually 
—and the U.S.A. collectively 
—always come through to 
win, if only in the last half 
of the ninth. Robert T. Reilly 
reminds us that Mighty 
Casey was an American who 
struck out. 








fg WITH GOD, man and a responsive alumni body, 
Yale University is known for a famous undergradu- 
ate—Frank Merriwell. This fictional athlete was so pop- 
ular that his author had to pull him out of school in his 
junior year, send him to work, and then return him to 
campus later in order to extend the series. Frank’s senior 
year was full of brave platitudes and typical clutch 
performances. 

There have been sixty years between Merriwell and 
Mazeroski, and I’m beginning to think that Street & 
Smith had a great influence on American social mores. 
I think there is a little of Frank Merriwell in all of us. 
This may not sustain a Master’s thesis, but it should be 
good for a few probing paragraphs. 

We still like to reflect on games won in the ninth 
inning, the last lap, the final frame. Relay squads and 
bowling teams are organized to provide this final punch. 
But games can be won in the early stages as well as in 
the late. Somehow, though, the tardy surge is part of 
the American spirit. 

Students cram for exams and fill their shelves with 
overdue books. Hot-rodders play “chicken” with their 
jalopies to see who'll turn aside last, and their parents 
cruise the streets with gas gauges reading empty. Every 
year the department stores brace for the last-minute 
yuletide rush, and Christmas cards bear “Season’s Greet- 
ings” since they may arrive anytime from Candlemas to 
Passover. 
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We diet or rest when the doctor orders it, and we 
serve when we are drafted. There is a considerable 
pride among us for our ability to mobilize and indus- 
trialize after the attack. At the brink of international 
disasters, we apply diplomacy. 

Among journalists there is a glory in deadlines, and 
among businessmen a glamour in working under pres- 
sure. Wives get a late start on the evening meals, and 
children remember the dishes at bedtime. We register 
our automobiles after surviving long lines of dilatory 
citizens. Ditto for voting, income tax and _ infant 
baptisms. 

For those who tuned in late or missed the first three 
installments, there are considerate synopses. Most banks 
have a system for quietly extending overdrafts. No one 
arrives on time for cocktail parties, groundbreakings or 
wakes. 

Humanitarian Jaws are enacted when opposition to 
them becomes impractical or uneconomical. Political 
failures are scrapped only after they are exposed. The 
lobby is the antidote to the thoughtful long-range 
campaign. 

In spite of the fact that we are surfeited with sched- 
ules, memos, logs, alarms, sirens and secretaries, no one 
knows what time anything begins. We are forever 
apologizing for being late. No self-respecting physician 
or dentist counts on a patient arriving on time. If he is 
on time, the doctor is late. 

We have instant coffee, brown-and-serve rolls, chick- 


en-in-a-basket delivered to your door, gelid pizza, and 
cereal that has not only been thoughtfully shot from 
guns but sugared and “cocoaed” in advance. Serum and 
planned parenthood come in handy pills. 

Everything is simplified—except the human mecha- 
nism. Even in our spiritual life we aspire to the Mer- 
riwell image. 

We pray when we are in trouble and make optimistic 
novenas for a happy death. The late Masses have prefer- 
ence, and we debate how late we can arrive for them. 
(Is it the first Gospel or the Offertory?) We can gulp 
under the gun of the new fasting regulations. 

Morals, too, take the dangerous route. How far can 
I go and still maintain virginity or reputation? Across 
the nation tens of thousands of perspiring fans lead 
themselves into temptation and wait for the ninth in- 
ning’s actual grace. We remember the Merriwells and 
the Mazeroskis of this life but forget about the Mighty 
Caseys. 

Worst of all, I detect a real satisfaction with this state 
of affairs, an arrogant conceit about our tardiness. It 
will probably persist until we have some true-life exam- 
ple of the fictional secretary who had a reputation for 
being late with the pay roll and dating the checks 
ahead. When she died, her headstone read: “Died April 
24, 1960, as of February 5, 1960.” 

Well, I could go on with these case histories, but my 
typewriter ribbon is about shot. I've been meaning to 
get a new one for weeks. Rosert T. REILLY 
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State of the Question 


and activities of the Catholic laity, espe- 
cially in view of the repeated requests 
from Rome to make known their hopes 
and desires directly to the various com- 





VERNACULAR AT MASS AND RUBRICS OF PROCEDURE 


In “Rubrics of Procedure” (Corr., 10/18), Msgr. William Busch ques- 
Liturgical Com- 
mission of the Second Vatican Council for Mass in English. His 
criticism of “by-passing the bishops” drew as much fire as the is- 
sue of the vernacular itself. To supplement Fr. McNaspy’s article 
(p. 387), we continue America’s forum on the language of the Mass. 


tioned the wisdom of direct petitions to the 


To THE Eprror: I have read with keen 
interest the lively thoughts of AMERICA 
readers on the vernacular for the liturgy. 

May I add a thought in print? Some- 
one suggested the vernacular for Bene- 


Muleshoe, Tex. 


tered religious continue with the present 
discipline, if they so wish. 
An ECCLESIASTIC 


missions preparing for the coming ecu- 
menical council summoned by our Holy 
Father, Pope John XXIII. 

When a Roman Cardinal, acting off- 
cially, makes a direct request for the 
layman’s viewpoint, and when the peti- 
tions of thousands are being received 
and acknowledged with gratitude by the 
Liturgical Commission in Rome, it ill 
behooves us to throw a monkey wrench 
in the works. 

Following is the form of petition used 
by a parish in Cincinnati: 

To the Secretary of the Liturgical 

Commission 





diction. A good thought. Why not the 
vernacular for the Litany of All Saints 
at a Forty Hours closing, in fact for all 
prayers at the Forty Hours devotions? 

Then wouldn't the majority of eccle- 
siastics on the parish missions be happy 
tu have the Divine Office in English? 
Let the university faculties and clois- 
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To THE Epitor: Msgr. William Busch 
calls in question the propriety of good 
Catholics expressing to the Liturgical 
Commission in Rome their desire for 
more English in the Mass, without first 
obtaining the approval of their bishops. 

I believe this is placing an undue 
stricture and limitation upon the rights 


Msgr. P. Annibale Bugnini, C.M. 
Piazza Pio XII, Rome, Italy 

Responding with joy to ihe assurance 
that an expression of the hopes and 
wishes of the laity regarding the 
sacred liturgy would be welcomed by 
officials of the Ecumenical Council, 
we, the undersigned, respectfully sub- 
mit the following petition: 
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That in English speaking countries, 
specifically in the United States of 
America, for the greater instruction 
and devotion of the faithful, permis- 
sion be granted for the use of the 
English language in the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass (other than the strictly 
priestly prayers) and in the  sac- 
raments and sacramentals. 

(Rr. Rev.) Ropert J. SHERRY 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


To THE Epitor: Isn't it slightly unreal- 
istic to suggest that 8,000 delegates to 
the 1961 North American Liturgical 
Week should have sought permission 
from individual bishops before signing 
a petition for the vernacular? Doesn’t 
the fact that the Liturgical Commission 
accepts such petitions make it clear that 
anyone may address the Commission di- 
rectly? 

When circumstances allow, the best 
course would seem to be to send dupli- 
cate letters to the local bishops and to 
the Commission. And why not give the 
pastor a carbon, too? The norms of 
prudence and charity that AMERICA has 
repeatedly urged upon this discussion of 
the vernacular do not intend to put a 
damper on initiative and ingenuity. Far 
from it. 

Might not responsible groups in semi- 
naries, in Catholic colleges and univer- 
sities and in Newman Clubs around the 
country conduct opinion polls among 
students and faculties on their cam- 
puses? Results could be given to the 
bishops and to the Liturgical Commis- 
sion. 

Brian R. BRITTELL, S.J. 
Saint Mary's College 
Saint Marys, Kan. 


To THE Epitor: May I put in a word 
for those poor souls who try diligently 
to follow the Mass in a missal, and are 
left sadly in the lurch by a Rev. Father 
who is seeking the world’s speed record 
for the event? 

W. P. SCANLON 
Flushing, N.Y. 


To THe Eprror: Msgr. Busch wisely 
points out that if the laity want the 
vernacular in the Mass, the first thing 
is to tell their pastors and_ bishops. 
Naturally, they should also make known 
their desires to the Holy Father, and 
I am sure Msgr. Busch did not intend to 
imply that some kind of permission is 
required to write to the Holy See. 
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Of course, this is not like writing to 
your Congressman. The Church is not 
a democracy, but more like a family. 
That is why we speak of Holy Mother 
Church. 

The advocates of reform should not 
spend their time dreaming of the future 
“Golden Age” when the liturgy will be 
revised, and wider use of the vernacular 
allowed. We should not ignore the per- 
missions we already have. Let’s work 
hard with the riches at hand and more 
will certainly be added. 

Frank R. Hate, s.J. 
Port Townsend, Wash. 


To THE Eprtor: One thing that bugs 
me about keeping Latin in the Mass is 
the argument that it’s an unchanging 
language, that it will preserve every- 
thing intact. How can this be so when 
all the languages derived from Latin 
are ever changing? Like a dead stump, 
buried and lost under a mass of living 
vines, dead things decay—to fertilize 
the living. 

GEORGE SMITH 
Fallbrook, Calif. 


To THE Epitor: I can answer your 
query about when an American congre- 
gation will make the responses in 
church: When America becomes musi- 
cal! 

For forty years as a priest, I have 
struggled, in person and through such 
help as I could secure, to have congre- 
gational singing. 

The children sing three or four 
Masses weekly and enjoy it. Adults, no. 

Overseas I had German and Italian 
prisoners singing out lustily in both 
their vernacular hymns and Gregorian 
Masses. They were from musical coun- 
tries. 

(Mscr.) H. D. BucHANAN 
E] Paso, Tex. 


To THE Epitor: I express full approval 
of Msgr. William Busch’s letter. 

I was one of the founders, and later 
national president, of the Liturgical 
Week, and had the honor of approach- 
ing the late Cardinal Stritch to arrange 
for the first Liturgical Week. 

The first question from the Cardinal 
was a blunt one: “Does your Liturgical 
Week seek to tell the bishops what we 
are to do in the liturgy?” 

Only upon my assurance that the 
founders were seeking to bring to the 


people what holy Mother Church pro- 
poses, and was not initiating liturgical 
changes, was permission given to hold 
the first Liturgical Week. 

(Rr. REv.) CoLUMBAN THUIS, 0.S.B 
St. Joseph’s Abbey 
St. Benedict, La. 


To THE Eprror: Vernacular liturgy? 
Never! The thought of breaking up our 
international Catholic worship into a 
thousand languages, dialects and sub- 
dialects is so repugnant to the Catholic 
mind that I think we may say with as- 
surance that no such development will 
be permitted to occur. 
Let us have no more in your pages 
about “vernacularism.” 
(Mrs.) PAULINE NorbDIca 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


To THE Epiror: May a twelve-year-old 
put in a vote for the vernacular? In the 
Aug. 19 State of the Question, Carolyn 
Chase asks about the chaos that would 
be created in liturgical music. She says 
that Gregorian chant was written espe- 
cially for the Latin text. 

I'd like to refer her to the recording 
Missa Luba as sung in Latin to Congo- 
lese music by a Congolese boys’ choir. 
The accompaniment is provided by 
drums, and a native death chant is in- 
serted in the Credo at the words Cruci- 
fixus etiam pro nobis. 

If the Mass in Latin can be beauti- 
fully sung to Congolese music, I fail to 
see why it wouldn't be even more ef- 
fectively sung in the vernacular. 

‘KATHLEEN MCINTOSH 
Joliet, Tl. ; 


To THE Epitor: I am not a member of 
either camp in the controversy. Both 
sides have sound arguments. 

I don’t want to see Latin cast aside. 
On the other hand, I like to speak my | 
own tongue in praising God. May I 
suggest then, that instead of seeking 
either Latin or vernacular, we combine 
both in our worship at Mass? 

ALBERT MOULTON 
Brampton, Ont. 


To THE Epitor: Ever since AMERICA 
started the discussion on the language 
of the Mass, I have read all the com- 
ments by your readers with great inter- 
est and delight. By all means keep the 
pot boiling. Diocesan Priest 
Beaver Dam, Wis. 
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Breaking the Language Barrier 


me through a dozen European countries within a 

four-month period. Crossing and recrossing na- 
tional frontiers offered no problem in all that time. 
(One evening in late April, as I headed out of France, 
the douanier gave me and my clerical garb unusually 
piercing glances. Some days later I got a clue as to what 
may have prompted that look. A news roundup on the 
mid-April revolt of French Army officers against de 
Gaulle’s Algerian policy reported that some of the con- 
spirators had fled the country disguised as clergymen. 
The cachet of Brooklyn in my French accent probably 
saved me from further suspicion at the time! ) 

While geography and nationalism gave me no head- 
aches, the hazards of breaking the language barrier so 
many times in rapid succession proved to be something 
else again. Did I want to ask the waiter for pain, pane, 
pan or brot? And should I add s‘il vous plait, per favore, 
por favor or bitte? Chances were that the request would 
come out: Du brot, per favor—accompanied by gestures, 
of course. Alas, I would sigh, what joy to have lived in 
the days before the construction gangs got working on 
that tower in Babel! 

Little did I dream, at the time, that there is—as Look 
magazine put it recently (issue of October 10)—“a 
linguistic short cut that bridges the gap between Jan- 
guages by using their common roots.” By a strange 
coincidence, however, shortly after the Look article 
on Interlingua appeared, an interesting example of the 
application of this international language came to my 
attention. 

When the America Press edition of Pope John’s en- 
cyclical “Christianity and Social Progress” (Mater et 
Magistra) came out, our editorial office received a 
request for information on where to obtain copies of the 
text of the encyclical in Latin and other modern lan- 
guage translations. A few days later the reason behind 
this request became clear when the following letter 
reached me. The writer, Dr. Alexander Gode, is one of 
the fathers of Interlingua. He and Clark E. Stillman 
had set out to break the language barrier by compiling 
a dictionary of words with common ancestry in Spanish, 
Italian, French and English. 

The word peace, for example, comes from the Latin 
pax and appears in the French paix, the Italian pace 
and the Spanish paz. Interlingua’s choice of an inter- 
national form is pace. 

Interlingua has already proved a useful tool for 
international communication among scientists, par- 
ticularly in the field of medicine. Now, Dr. Gode tells 


i SPRING and summer, an editorial assignment took 





Fr. Campion, s.J., co-edited the America Press pamphlet 
edition of the encyclical Mater et Magistra. 
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us, an effort will be made to demonstrate its practical 
value in other areas. As you will learn from his letter, 
the aim is to translate “Christianity and Social Progress” 
into the “living Latin” of Interlingua. We reprint the 
letter as a sample of what may be expected from this 
endeavor. 

Try your skill in languages by reading what it has to 
say. To borrow a sentence from Dr. Gode: 10 EssERA 
MULTO FELICE DE AUDIR AB VOS IN RESPONSA A ISTE 
LITTERA. 


DonaLp R. Campion 
* * * * 
Car Patre Campion: 


Como io explicava in nostre recente conversation tele- 
phonic, io me ha familiarisate con le encyclica Mater 
et Magistra per medio de (e gratias a) vostre version 
anglese. Un gruppo de amicos mie in Switza opina que 
un traduction in interlingua del encyclica de Papa 
Johannes XXIII poterea devenir multo significative e 
mesmo importante. Io me ha decidite de producer un 
tal traduction. 

Il esseva a causa de iste projecto que io habeva le 
temeritate de poner me in contacto con vos a fin de 
obtener informationes relative al disponibilitate in le 
Statos Unite del original latin e de altere traductiones 
in le moderne linguas popular. Io possede nunc le texto 
latin, como illo esseva publicate in YOsservatore Ro- 
mano del 25 de julio 1961, e etiam un traduction german 
e un altere italian, aparte—naturalmente—vostre traduc- 
tion anglese. 

Mi traduction in interlingua debe, il va sin dicer, 
basar se super le original latin. Le facto que mi co- 
gnoscentias del latino non sufficerea a compler mi proj- 
ecto sin le adjuta de diverse versiones popular non me 
frappa in le presente caso como un grande disavantage. 
Io nota que difficile passages in le texto original ha 
experientiate interpretationes non completemente iden- 
tic in le diverse traductiones que io ha ante me, e si in 
mi traduction in interlingua io non pote restringer me 
a examinar le original sed debe simultaneemente con- 
sultar le traductiones in germano, italiano, e anglese, 
un effecto benefic additional de iste maniera de pro- 
ceder va esser que io profitara del habilitate inter- 
pretatori que vos e vostre co-traductores in Italia e 
Germania ha deponite in vostre diverse versiones. 
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Le importantia que mi amicos catholic in Switza 
attribue a un traduction in interlingua del encyclica 
Mater et Magistra se explica per le facto que illes, de 
accordo con mi opiniones personal, considera inter- 
lingua como un specie de latino vulgar. Interlingua 
esseva disveloppate como un instrumento de communi- 
cation international, destinate a servir super toto in le 
campo del scientias natural, 

Le plus belle successos de interlingua es a trovar in 
le medicina, sed si isto se explica primarimente per le 
facto que interlingua non es un construction artificial 
sed plus tosto, in un certe senso, un codification del 
ancora vive tradition vulgar del latino pan-europee, 
on non pote non notar que le convergentia current- 
emente progredente inter le linguas del occidente—un 
convergentia summarisate e accelerate per interlingua 
—depende in su causalitate historic del altere facto que 
le Ecclesia del Medie Etate ha imprimite non solmente 
su spirito universal in le vita cultural del populos 
europee sed etiam le essentia de su lingua universal in 
le diverse linguas vulgar del ancian mundo. 

Mi supra-mentionate amicos mantene que al longo 
le Ecclesia non poterea contentar se de posseder in su 
latino plus o minus classic un instrumento de com- 
munication plus o minus occultemente universal sed va 
deber tolerar o acceptar le servicios de un latino vul- 
garisate e, a causa de su vulgarisation, plus practica- 
mente universal que le latino classic. 

Io es secur que vos non comprende troppo ben 
proque io scribe a vos iste littera, e super toto, proque io 
lo scribe in interlingua. Le ration es simple. Si vostre 
reaction al lectura de iste littera es un reaction de aver- 
sion spontanee le remanente phrases de iste epistola 
perde omne lor signification. Del altere latere, si vos 
senti vos impressionate favorabilemente per le char- 
acter de interlingua, io ha le corage de continuar e de 
submitter a vos le requesta que vos in vostre jam demon- 
strate cortesia me permitte de consultar vos de tempore 
in tempore si e quando mi debile ressources non suffice 
a solver certes inter le multiple problemas’ linguistic 
con que io va sin dubita trovar me confrontate in le 
execution de mi projecto de producer un traduction in 
interlingua del encyclica Mater et Magistra. 

Io previde que le labor va occupar mi libere horas 
durante multe menses proque infelicemente le numero 
de tal horas non es grande in le genere de vita que io 
duce. 

Io essera multo felice de audir ab vos in responsa a 
iste littera. Io remane, car Patre Campion, con saluta- 
tiones respectuose. 

Vostre 


New York, N.Y. ALEXANDER GODE 
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Campus Corner 








Every so often our mailman delivers a piece of alumni 
news. Naturally we are flattered by the attention and 
welcome an opportunity to do our part in making the 
old alma mater greater than ever. And yet, if comments 
picked up here and there in the last few days represent 
a sample of what alumni are thinking, maybe somebody 
ought to express them publicly. 

Alumni complain, we are told, about being wheedled 
into attending smokers at which beer and athletics are 
the exclusive attractions. One alumna told of spending 
a lot of time and $40 more than she could afford to 
bring “the girls” together for a flower show that netted 
the school drive nothing. Another protested that her 
college never has anything to offer but bridge. 

With new encyclicals to study, a school-aid consensus 
to be formed, world and local policies to be debated, 
it seems strange that college alumni and alumnae can’t 
really be challenged at the old class reunions. 

— a 

U.S. fraternities are notorious for their discrimina- 
tions. Besides having to meet the standards fixed by a 
frat constitution, you have to be acceptable to the 
brothers and sisters. One “black ball” can leave you 
sitting on the doorstep. 

Call it snobbish, if you will, but it is defended on 
the score that fraternities are free and congenial asso- 
ciations, and up to a point that is good enough. But free 
associations do not enjoy any special privileges to scorn 
natural justice. Constitutions that unreasonably exclude 
members—as many fraternities and sororities do for 
reasons of nationality, race and color—abuse their free- 
dom and pervert association. One could no more join a 
fraternity in order to continue that kind of discrimina- 
tion that he could morally join the K.K.K. Joining a 
group which unjustly discriminates could be defended 
only on the supposition that you withhold consent to 
this part of the constitution and resolve to use every 
legitimate means to change the rule. 

We therefore disagree with part of what Fr. James 
A. McInerney, O.P., told the National Interfraternity 
Conference at Boston on December 1. Membership in 
a fraternity does have something to do with a man’s 
patriotism, his duty to mankind and to accurately de- 
fined civil rights. These considerations might even 
require him to choose one fraternity rather than another. 
They might keep him from joining any of those avail- 
able to him. 

We would agree with Fr. McInerney that reforms 
should not be imposed by outsiders. The local chapters 
should use their guaranteed rights of democratic pro- 
cedure to effect necessary social changes. There isn’t 
anything better that students can do. P. A: W. 
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BOOKS 





Mr. West Not Quite at His Best 


DAUGHTER OF SILENCE 
By Morris L. West. Morrow. 275p. $3.95 


Before I get into the actual review of 
this book, I'd like to say a few things 
about various pressures that more and 
more are being brought to bear on re- 
viewers. Whether so intended or not, 
this kind of thing serves to prejudice 
calm appraisal of books. The first pres- 
sure comes increasingly from sale of a 
book before its official publication date. 
This happened notoriously some months 
ago, when Carson McCullers’ Clock 
Without Hands hit all tke best-sellers 
lists long before it had got any critical 
appraisals. The result was that it took a 
brave reviewer indeed to stand out 
against the advance popularity of the 
book. 

The second form of pressure operates 
in a new fashion. It consists in a drama- 
tization opening on Broadway before 
the publication of the book. If the play 
gets rave reviews, then the book will 
sell like (at least) warm cakes. And if, 
by a strange coincidence, the book hap- 
pens to be available in bookstores when 
the p!ay opens—and in advance of of- 
ficial publication date—the reviewer is 
not quite certain whether he is review- 
ing the play or the book or whether he 
ought to damn the one and _ perhaps 
praise the other. 

The conclusion is that it is becoming 
progressively harder for books to stand 
on their own feet. The pressures of a 
blatant commercialism unconsciously 
force a critic either to be more severe 
than he might otherwise be or suck him 
into a wave of popular approval that 
may have nothing to do with the in- 
trinsic merits of the book itself. 

It’s a bad state of affairs and nowhere 
better illustrated than in the instance of 
Daughter of Silence. The book was 
published Dec. 5; the dramatization of 
it opened on Broadway Nov. 30 and has 
received generally rave reviews; the 
public will gobble up the book because 
of the success of the play, not because 
of enthusiastic reviews of the novel. 

For the fact of the matter is that the 
book is not top-drawer. It does not 
match the achievement of West’s earlier 
and properly acclaimed The Devil's 
Advocate. For one thing, it is too slickly 
written; there are deep blue—if not 
gen purple—passages galore, as when 
the tale ends with the two lovers driv- 
ing down “the winding path to the 
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gates . . . listening to the lament of the 
nightingales.” 

The story concerns a sensational mur- 
der trial and the roles played therein by 
an Italian family—distinguished father- 
advocate, his spoiled daughter and her 
rather ineffectual husband. The husband, 
itching to prove his manhood to his 
wife and his independence of his fa- 
ther-in-law, takes on the defense of a 
girl who has shot the man who killed 
her mother in the days when the Italian 
partisans were operating against the 


Nazi occupation. An Australian psychi- 
atrist, on vacation in Italy, gets involved 
in the proceedings and is the agent, 
more or less, by whom some modicum of 
peace comes to the passionate, amoral, 
vendetta-haunted clan. 

The courtroom scenes are undoubted- 
ly dramatic, and the merit of the book 
is its insistence on moral responsibility, 
But its great defect springs from Mr, 
West’s obvious gift of fluency: the dia- 
logue sinks into rhetoric; the reflections 
flounder into philosophizing; the total 
impression is one of slickness. 

If it is a very readable book—and it 
most assuredly is—it is not quite the 
great work that reviews of the play may 
lead us to anticipate. 

Haroitp C. Garpiner 


Triumph of Biblical Popularization 


ILLUSTRATED WORLD OF THE BIBLE 
LIBRARY 

Ed. by Benjamin Mazar and others. 
McGraw-Hill. 5 vols. (9” x 1144”.) $87.50 
till 6/1/62; $100 thereafter. 


The jacket says this “monumental, au- 
thentic and lavishly illustrated” publi- 
cation is an “unprecedented” commen- 
tary on the Bible, based on the “latest 
biblical research” and presented in a 
form “readily understood by the general 
reader.” These five volumes are not ex- 
actly “unprecedented,” but they cer- 
tainly are everything else. They are a tri- 
umph in the field of biblical visual aids. 

In these volumes Prof. Benjamin 
Mazar, president of the Hebrew Uni- 
versity of Jerusalem, and a team of Jew- 
ish scholars present biblical verses (in 
the order of the Hebrew Bible) with 
illustrations chosen, as far as possible, 
from something contemporary to the 
passage. A short commentary explains 
text and illustrations. It will be evident 
to teachers of Scripture, seminarians 
and college students that the commen- 
tary is thoroughly objective and up-to- 
date. In fact, it might seem that the 
set was produced with just such users 
in mind. It carnot be stressed too 
strongly, however, that the wealth of 
scholarly work compressed into these 
pages has been presented so clearly and 
simply that it can succeed admirably in 
reaching the general reader, for whom it 
is explicitly intended. 

The editors chose verses they con- 
sidered typical or of particular interest 
and, of course, verses they considered 
capable of being illustrated. Obviously, 
not every verse could be illustrated. 
Inevitably, there will be complaints that 
one or another favorite verse is not 
represented. 





The pages on the Exodus are a good 
example of the care and precision that 
went into the making of the set. The 
various views about the route followed 
by the Israelites are presented, and one 
(by Lake Serbonis) is chosen as more 
probable. Egyptian paintings, reliefs 
and statues are appropriately used, 
along with brilliant photographs of the 
terrain. Especially striking is the relief 
from the reign of Ramses II showing 
(Hittite) chariots, horses and warriors 
tumbling under the surface of the water. 

Maps throughout the five volumes, by 
Eng. Pinhas Yoeli, are excellent. Prac- 
tically all of the 400 photographs in 
each volume are in color. Very few of 
them are disappointing, though the pho- 
tos of the Augustus and the Laocoén 
statues in the Vatican Museum fall be- 
low the high standard maintained in the 
five volumes. 

We should be grateful that a group of 
Jewish scholars have given us a volume 
on the New Testament at all. That fact 
would go a long way toward disarming 
criticism, but the final volume of the set 
follows the New Testament so exactly 
that, again, we have a triumph of ob- 
jective scholarship. Two Catholic bibli- 
cal experts (Frs. P. Nobler and Robert 
North) and one of the best Protestant 
scholars (Robert C. Dentan) helped 
Michael Avi-Yonah to prepare the vol- 
ume. Their names will reassure any who 
might wonder if the book is “all right.” 

To this reviewer (who has examined 
every page) the most significant thing 
about the set is that the marshaling of 
literary, historical and archaeological 
material is so objective, up-to-date and 
relevant that Catholic, Protestant and 
Jew can use all five volumes with con- 
fidence and peace of mind. The editors 
have not watered things down in order 
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to achieve a least offensive common de- 
nominator. What we have here is an 
outstanding example of something the 
greatly esteemed Prof. W. F. Albright 
has referred to in saying, on a number 
of occasions, that there can be only 
unanimity of opinion about biblical mat- 
ters when it is a question of scientific 
method and historical criticism. 

These five volumes will break many 
hearts. Every teacher of religion will 
want a set, but few will be able to af- 
ford it. The series is so well done that 
it has surely thwarted a number of mu- 
seum librarians who had hoped to bring 
out just this kind of thing some time. 
The general reader and student will re- 
joice, however, because every self-re- 
specting museum, school and town 
library will have to buy the set for 
them, at least for use in the reference 
room. 

WALTER M. ABBOTT, S.J. 


No Real Conflict 


EVOLUTION AND CHRISTIANS 
By Philip G. Fothergill. Longmans, Green. 
395p. $9.50 


The rooted-in-matter approach which 
biologists must perforce take in the 
scientific study of evolution leads many 
to view biological evolution as incom- 
patible with orthodox Christianity. The 
writer of this authoritative volume at- 
tempts to show that there is no neces- 
sary conflict between evolutionary theory 
and Christian belief. 

He begins with a history of evolu- 
tion, followed by an explanation of the 
classical evidence in support of organic 
evolution. In this discussion he bows to 
the unique contribution which Darwin 
made to biology as a whole by his great 
work on the origin of species: 

Darwin was a genius, and like 
all such people he was misunder- 
stood by many others, and like all 
geniuses he had to suffer the ad- 
verse effects of criticism, but he 
gave a theory to biology which the 
writer thinks will ultimately prove 
to be fruitful and bring religion 
and biology, especially in the sense 
of the study of man, together in a 
harmony beneficial to both and to 
the lasting advantage of both, be- 
cause truth is indivisible. 

The book then discusses modern 
evolutionary theory and emphasizes that 
it is “primarily genetical and based on 
the behavior of the gene in inheritance.” 
This section is technical and makes 
difficult reading. Those who persevere 
will be amply rewarded by the sound- 
ness of the presentation. 

The author points out a fact which 
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is all too often ignored or glossed over 
by biologists: “The ultimate demonstra- 
tion of the effectiveness of selection in 
evolution seems to be wanting.” Years 
ago Mather and Pearl outlined neces- 
sary criteria to support any conclusion 
that selection has in fact changed a 
race or variety. Unfortunately, subse- 
quent studies of the role of natural 
selection in evolution have ignored these 
essential criteria. 

It is refreshing to be reminded that 
evolution is not a morally certain fact, 
even though the consistent weight of 
biological evidence points unfailingly in 
that direction. The increasing wealth of 
biological knowledge, “if it does not 
prove that there is an evolutionary 
process in nature, is rather empty and 
void of any true meaning.” 

The author goes on to show how a 
clear appreciation of the evolutionary 
idea lends weighty support to a Chris- 
tian view of the universe. “Biology and 
evolution, then, wedded to a philosophy 
of universal concepts, give an interpre- 
tation of the highest potency, leading 
to lofty aspirations which lie only in the 
cultivation of the intellect towards the 
Absolute Good.” 

The author says: “This book is writ- 
ten for Christians who are interested 
in the biological theory of evolution and 
its implications.” I heartily recommend 
it to such an audience with the waming 
that it is not a popular book to be read 
at one sitting. It must be studied, 
pondered, reread. The index is compre- 
hensive, the illustrations effective. It 
carries the imprimatur of the Archbish- 
op of Westminster. The price seems ex- 
cessive. 

CuHar_Les G. WILBER 


BIRDS OF THE WORLD 
By Oliver L. Austin Jr. Golden Press. 316p. 
$17.50 


Doubtless there are manv people who, 
in their busy lives, have had no chance 
to study and admire the beauty and 
structure of even a smal! portion of the 
world’s exotic birds—tru!y a marvel of 
God’s creation. For those who would 
avail themselves of an opportunity that 
might have been neglected in the past, 
here is a fascinating volume which will 
charm even the few who have only a 
passing interest in birds. 

The author has spent a lifetime in the 
study of birds. He gives expert com- 
mentary on the different families of 
birds, their anatomical characteristics, 
behavior patterns, etc. The text, which 
includes recent scientific advances and 
discoveries, is presented in a manner 
that will both inform and charm the 








| BELONG 
WHERE I'M NEEDED 


by Elizabeth Reid 


Introduction by Lydwine van Kers- 
bergen 


Foreword by Richard Cardinal Cush- 


ing 
A member of The Grail and a pioneer 
in the lay mission movement paints 
a vivid picture of the work being 
done today by young people—Ameri- 
cans, Europeans, Australians—in 
Africa and Asia. Fully illustrated. 
$4.50 


SPARKS OF FAITH 


Selected and Compiled from the 
Writings of Father Judge 


by Lawrence Brediger, M.S.SS.T. 


A sampling of the thought of Fr. 
Thomas Augustine Judge, C.M., who, 
as founder of the Missionary Servants 
of the Most Holy Trinity, brought 
into being an organization of highly 
spiritual men and women. 

paper, 60¢ 


for every Catholic bookshelf— 


AMERICAN CATHOLIC 
ETIQUETTE 


by Kay Toy Fenner 


An excellent guide defining and ex- 
plaining the social duties and privi- 
leges entailed in the reception of the 
sacraments and in the social func- 
tions accompanying them. A perfect 
combination of fine practical sense, 
good taste, and unaffected Christiani- 
ty—this is American Catholic 
Etiquette. A selection of The Thomas 
More Book Club. $5.95 


FAITH, REASON, AND 

THE GOSPELS 
Compiled and edited by 
John J. Heaney, S.J. 


Intended as supplementary reading 
on the Gospels and on faith, this 
collection of modern Christian 
thought includes contributions by 
such important writers as Romano 
Guardini, H. H. Rowley, Jean Mou- 
roux, Alan Richardson and Hugo 
Rahner. paper $1.95 cloth $4.95 
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general reader. The work, as a whole, 


will surely be a delight for the armchair 


ornithologist. It is a comprehensive sur- 
vey of the world’s birds by one who has 
kept in close touch with all the latest 
developments to be found in the litera- 
ture of ornithology. 

The lifelike illustrations of more than 
700 subjects are the work of an eminent 
painter, who was commissioned to do 
300 full-color paintings for this book. 
The most amazing specimens of bird life 
are expertly pictured by Mr. Singer for 
the education and enjoyment of all who 
care to take advantage of such an op- 
portunity. There is a rare treat in store 
for anyone who comes into possession 
of a copy of Birds of the World. Both 
the color reproductions and the format 
are of the highest quality. One can well 
understand why it took five years to 
complete this beautiful volume. 

WiiiiaM H. Dopp 


THE HOLLOW CROWN. A Life of 
Richard II 
By Harold F. Hutchison. Day. 276p. $5 


Making good use of recent historical 
research, Prof. Hutchison has written a 
lively and objective account of one of 
England's most controversial kings, a 
king that Shakespeare himself found 
puzzling and paradoxical. 

This new life of Richard II has a 
number of merits: it deals with his 
whole career, personal and political, not 
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merely with his last years; it minimizes, 
if it does not totally reject, Shake- 
speare’s portrait of an impetuous, weak 
and despotic esthete who overdrama- 
tizes his sorrows with the fervor of a 
frustrated actor-pcet. 

Rather, we see a sensitive and able 
young man who at the age of 14, alone 
and unafraid, had faced the leaders of 


the Peasants’ Revolt of 1381 and spent 
the next 18 years before his overthrow 
in trying to break the power of a brutal 
and domineering baronage. That he 
failed was as much the result of bad 
luck as of his own tactical error in go- 
ing to Ireland immediately after se- 
questering Bolingbroke’s inheritance 
at the death of John of Gaunt. 

Under the leadership of the ambitious 
and ruthless Duke of Gloucester, that 
brilliant opportunist and calculating 
politician Bolingbroke had eleven years 
earlier (in 1388), with three other 
barons, humiliated Richard, insulted his 
Queen and recklessly murdered _ his 
friends and political allies. Richard 
carefully built up his personal power 
and apparently had achieved vengeance 
and the pinnacle of success when he 
banished Bolingbroke and Mowbray at 
the lists of Coventry. A year later Bo- 
lingbroke had seized the throne and 
Richard was dead. 

This biography of Richard II makes 
the distortion of facts by partial his- 
torians and the dangers of dramatic 
simplification in earlier biographies of 
Richard II all too apparent. In their 
supervision of the chronicles, the Lan- 
castrians falsified (as the Tudors did 
later in their treatment of Richard III) 
both history and character. 

Richard II’s tragedy is both personal 
and political. Prof. Hutchison has filled 
in many lacunae of Richard’s story 
with his new evidence and intelligent 
surmise. We realize the monarch’s faults 
and virtues—as well as the complicated 
political history that precedes and ex- 
plains his fall. Characterized by sound 
scholarship and literary distinction, this 
study is a valuable addition to our 
knowledge of English history in the last 
quarter of the 14th century. 

Pau.t E. McLane 


LIFE PICTORIAL ATLAS OF THE 
WORLD 

By the editors of Life and Rand McNally. 
Time Inc. 600p. $30 


There is something ridiculous about an 
atlas that puts Belgium and the Nether- 
lands on one page and all of France on 
another page of the same size. Life is 
not alone in this folly. The Hammond 
Ambassador and Collier's do the same 
thing. Oh for the good old days, when 
an atlas would take three pages to give 
you France—northern, central and 
southern. Remember Walker's Inter- 
national? 

Life’s atlas gives Rhode Island the 
same space it gives Texas. The other 
two atlases squeeze Little Rhody in with 
Connecticut or Massachusetts. All three 
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an al 


seem to take it for granted that one will 
use a magnifying glass to disentangle 
the nearly solid black print on the map 
of Texas. 

But give this atlas its due credit. 
Open to the section on North America. 
First comes a view of the continent as 
you would see it from a satellite. Next, 
you come closer and see Canada from 
your satellite or rocket ship. Then you 
have a view of lakes and forest in north- 
ern British Columbia. You “land,” and 
on the next page is the map of British 
Columbia. 

One “flies in” to each section of the 
world this way. Each full-page, full- 
color photograph is worth all of a thou- 
sand words. Each map is accompanied 
by data on the history, geography and 
economy of the area, presented in col- 
orful charts and graphs. 

Check the index and you will find, for 
example, that every town of Rehoboth 
in the world is listed, with latest popu- 
lation figures. 

The book would make a spectacular 
Christmas present, and no library should 
be without a copy. 

WALTER M. ABBOTT 


A TUDOR TRAGEDY. The Life and 
Times of Catherine Howard 
By Lacey Baldwin Smith. Pantheon. 222p. 


$4.50 


The difficulties involved in writing a 
biography of Henry VIII's fifth queen 
can be guessed from the author’s final 
judgment of her: “History would have 
been unchanged, had she never lived or 
died. Possibly no worse verdict can be 
passed upon a human life.” Every read- 
er will concur with that estimate. Prof. 
Smith’s painstaking researches into the 
life of Catherine Howard have not—be- 
cause they could not—given us very 
much more information about a woman 
who, in his own words, “never brought 
happiness or love, security or respect, 
into the world in which she lived.” 

To compensate for the dearth of bio- 
graphical detail he has, however, given 
us a picture of court circles in 16th- 
century England which is vivid and dra- 
matic. His eye remains clinical through- 
out and, if his approach can be quali- 
fied at all, it must be described as 
sociological. Biographies are usually 
sympathetic or inimical to their subjects, 
but Prof. Smith is not moved to Cather- 
ine Howard’s defense any more than 
were her contemporaries, for she was a 
foolish, self-centered and sensual young 
woman. But he also refrains from con- 
demnation because both youth and the 
callous moral climate of the age made 
her what she was. 
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The reader will be even more sur- 
prised in not finding anyone in the 
Queen’s entourage with whom he could 
wish to identify. Henry himself appears 
as a monstrous egotist, even though 
much of the responsibility for his char- 
acter rests with the conditions of Tudor 
monarchy. Catherine’s lovers, relatives 
and accomplices are all self-seeking in- 
triguers, as ready to betray as to flatter. 
Perhaps the old dowager Duchess of 
Norfolk—who reared Catherine in the 
casual wav characteristic of those times 





—emerges as a real and somewhat lik- 
able human being, but her part is small 
and those who hold the stage are uni- 
formly odious. 

The real tragedy of Catherine How- 
ard’s life, however, is that she destroyed 
it herself. The Howards represented the 
conservative—as opposed to the Protes- 
tant—forces in the nation and her mar- 
riage to the King made her an inevitable 
target for the enemies of her powerful 
family. But she played into their hands 
with incredible alacrity and not, really, 
to the surprise of anyone who knew her. 
Her short life is a sad testimony to the 
unassailable truths that beauty cannot 
substitute for a brain, nor a crown for 
a heart. J. Epcar Bruns 


COME, LET US WORSHIP 
By Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B. Helicon. 
180p. $4.50 


The distinguished editor of Worship 
gathers in this book the papers he has 
read at the National Liturgical Weeks 
over the last 20 years. One remembers 
how the oldest veterans of the American 
liturgical movement, having excusably 
“sat out” some of the addresses at the 
annual Week, would invariably consult 
their watches and say, “Let’s go and 
hear Godfrey.” And now that he has re- 
written some of his pages, including 
reference to the latest liturgical devel- 
opments (many of which he advocated 
years ago), it will be easy and immense- 
ly profitable for hundreds of readers to 
“go and hear Godfrey.” 

The book opens with the challenging 
paper presented at the 1959 Week, 
which gives a history of Christian piety 
that transcends Reformation polemics 










New Books From 


Coibuou 


Jean Danielou, S.J. and 
Herbert Musurillo, S.J. 


FROM GLORY 


TO GLORY 
Texts from Gregory 
of Nyssa’s 
Mystical Writings 
An entirely new compil- 
ation (some of these 
texts have never ap- 
peared before in any 
modern language), 
beautifully translated 
from the original Greek. 
The substantial intro- 
duction and many ex- 
planatory notes serve 
the reader as guide 
posts on a fascinating 
journey through the 
poetic and allegorical 
landscape of a great 
Churchman and Saint. 
$4.95 


a 


Eric Colledge, Editor 
THE MEDIAEVAL 
MYSTICS 
OF ENGLAND 


Splendid translations 
into modern English of 
seven figures represent- 
ative of the mystical 
writing of the Middle 
Ages: St. Aelred of 
Rievaulx, The Mirror of 
Love; St. Edmund Rich, 
The Mirror of the Holy 
Church; Richard Rolle, 
I Sleep and My Heart 
Wakes; the author of 
The Cloud of Unknow- 
ing, The Book of Privy 
Counsel; Walter Hilton, 
The Scale of Perfec- 
tion; Julian of Norwich, 
Revelations; excerpts 
from The Book of Mar- 
gery Kempe. 100 page 
introduction. $4.95 


Paperbound books in The 
Scribner Library * THE RANGE 
oF REASON by Jacques Mari- 
tain $1.45 © REASON AND 
REVELATION IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES by Etienne Gilson $1.25 


At all bookstores 
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As a regular reader of AMERICA, the Na- 
tional Catholic Weekly Review, you know 
how this influential journal of opinion 
makes a special impact on modern society. 
However, did you know... ? 


AMERICA IS READ BY THOUGHTFUL PEOPLE 
of all faiths—interested in its responsible views on significant 
topics. (Last week’s press run was over 70,000 copies.) 


AMERICA'S SUBSCRIPTION LISTS include |i- 
braries, universities, civic and Church leaders, serious- 
minded citizens—all people of influence. 


AMERICA'S RESOURCES afford on-the-spot cover- 
age from all over the globe through its staff of correspond- 
ing editors located in the news centers of the world. Staff 
editors are dispatched to the trouble spots to bring back- 
ground information in depth to bear on important problems. 


AMERICA'S EDITORS PARTICIPATE in public 
forum programs—frequently including national radio and 
television broadcasts. 


AMERICA'S READERS WRITE articulate, literate, 
provocative and stimulating letters in reply to the National 
Catholic Weekly Review’s comments, editorials and articles. 


AMERICA IS QUOTED OFTEN by leading maga- 
zines, press services and newspapers. These include the 
New York Times, Time, Newsweek, U.S. News and World 
Report, the New York Herald Tribune, the Associated 
Press, United Press International, the NCWC News Service, 
the Religious News Service and popular as well as scholar- 
ly journals. 


AMERICA IS CONSIDERED A KEY SOURCE for 
reliable and balanced Christian opinion by leaders in every 
field. For example, the Catholic Library Association, after 
a poll of its members, cited America as the most important 
journal among periodicals. 





On the strength of these facts, the Editors hope you 
will consider sharing the benefits America offers by decid- 
ing—this Christmas—to give America to others who will 
also value its high standards of excellence . . . and to rec- 
ommend reading of America to others who may not know 
of it. Note that special Christmas rates apply: 


America, the National Catholic Weekly Review, 


400 


The first one-year gift subscription ..............++- $8 
The second one-year gift subscription ............... $7 
The third one-year gift subscription ...............- $6 


Include your own subscription—new, renewal or exten- 
sion—at these rates. Make out your Christmas list today. 
Use the insert card in this issue to place your order. 


New York 10, New York 
America / December 16, 1961 
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and goes to the heart of the matter: the 
subtle but enormously significant bias 
iven to spirituality when the Church, 
in defense of her dearest doctrine, re- 
acted with all her strength against the 
Arian heresy and preached with desper- 
ate insistence the divinity of her Lord. 

The result of this was the blurring 
and fading of popular awareness that 
the Son of God is also the Servant of 
mankind, the Head of His Body the 
Church, our advocate with the Father. 
And from this diminished appreciation 
of the Incarnation, Fr. Godfrey shows, 
there followed such things as the cleri- 
calization of the liturgy, a frightened 
(and frightening) abstinence from Holy 
Communion, loss of a sacramental view 
of the Church and Christian life, a dom- 
inantly subjective and moralistic piety 
that concentrated on its own sinfulness 
and makes one think—did it produce 
him?—of the scrupulous monk Martin 
Luther. 

There is no space here to indicate 
how incisively and vividly, with what 
fullness of reference to history, Scrip- 
ture and current theology Fr. Godfrey 
writes, or how many fresh vistas he has 
opened to his audiences. The essay on 
the understanding of the sacraments 
(1957 Week) has already become some- 
thing of a classic in the field, hut the 
earlier papers on Christian initiation 
(Chicago. 1940; Boston, 1948- Wor- 
cester, 1955) are equa" enlichtening. 
One can wish for this book onlv the 
widest possible circulation and_ the 
deepest pondering. 

WiLiiAM J. LEowARD, s.J. 


THE MIRROR AND THE CROSS. 
SCOTLAND AND THE CATHOLIC 
FAITH 

By George Scott-Moncrieff. Helicon. 168p. 
$3.95 


“Scottish history,” the Prologue to this 
book well remarks, “has long been 
chiefly written with a Protestant bias, 
sometimes a very marked one. Generally 
it has come to be accepted as a some- 
what shaky but beneficent progression 
culminating in Protestant reform and 
the Enlish union. Everything that con- 
tributed, or might be made to seem to 
contribute, to this apotheosis repre- 
sented the forces of good, everything 
else was either downright betrayal or, 
if room had to be made for it, a roman- 
tic side-issue” (p. 9). 

It appears high time, then, that a 
native Catholic should intrude on this 
vested interest. For the immediate im- 
pulse, the fourth centenary, in 1960, of 
the Scotch Reformation no doubt de- 
serves thanks. 
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To be sure, the four scholarly vol- 
umes by the German priest Bellesheim 
(The Catholic Church in Scotland) 
have been available in English for three- 
quarters of a century, and remain 
serviceable. What was likewise needed 
was a popular portrait which would 
highlight characteristic features faith- 
fully while making no pretense of 
sketching al! the secondary deta‘!s. With 
realism yet artistry this little bo ok meets 
this need. 

To his task the author, noted as a 
poet and dramatist, brings rare literary 
talent, intimate acquaintance with his 
theme, and a readiness to expand and 
comment on it which is nothing if not 
candid. Across the eleven medieval cen- 
turies he accelerates his usual rapid 
pace to better than double-quick, tarry- 
ing here and there to point to founding 
fathers like Ninian and Columba; intel- 
lectual giants like Duns Scotus and 





Hugh of St. Victor; and saintly models 
like Queen Margaret and Gilbert (mis- 
takenly claimed to have been solemnly 
canonized). More lingering attention, 
and the best pages, are dedicated to the 
explosion triggered off in the 16th cen- 
tury, whose blast reduced the old faith 
to a few survivors, and whose fallout 
profoundly affected far-off America in 
the formative stage of its development. 

There is no glossing over the oft-re- 
hearsed defects of the pre-Reformation 
Church, as “oppressed, chaotic and cor- 
rupt” as the state itself; nor are the dif- 
feulties of the sad ensuing centmiies 
ignored. More novel, and more devas- 
tating, is the equally frank appraisal of 
the men who engineered the upheaval, 
their theology and methods and their 
lamentable influence, still visible, on 
Scotch religion, character and culture. 
More so than Calvin, the ministers of 
the Kirk, or the traitorous apostate 
nobles, it is the national hero John Knox 
who appears as chief villain, “cruel, 
deceitful, with a twisted, malignant 
mind.” Mary Queen of Scots, on the 
other hand, victimized by her subjects, 
by her cousin Queen Elizabeth of Eng- 
land, and by modern historians, emerges 
as a tragic heroine, worthy of the hon- 
ors of the altar. 


Charges of bias, unwarranted but al- 
ready sounded by some critics abroad, 
make clear that entrenched prejudices 
are not fleeing in hasty retreat. But if 
these thoughtful reflections produce a 
sober reassessment of the evidence, the 
book will have attained one of its goals. 

Joun F. Broperick 


THE MASTER OF GENEVA 
By Gladys H. Barr. Holt, Rinehart & Win- 
ston. 252p. $3.95 


The author of this novel, steeped in the 
history of the Reformation, just as she 
was in Monk in Armour, her portrait of 
Martin Luther, again puts living breath 
and real flesh and blood into the mem- 
ory of another towering figure of those 
turbulent times, John Calvin. Her love 
for and pride in her subject glow on 
every page of this book, to which, she 
states in her preface, she has devoted 
16 vears of preparation. 

Adhering closely to the facts of his- 
tory, the author follows Calvin through 
his indecisions, his dangers, his suc- 
cesses and all the vicissitudes of his 
stormy course. As a student, first des- 
tined for the Church and then for the 
law, he gradua!ly became imbued with 
the “new ideas,” which blazed up in 
France from the flame ignited by 
Luther. He thus became persona non 
vrata to the French civil authorities and 
for a time suffered the shifting for- 
tunes of exile. In Geneva, where his 
fame reached its apogee, he was first 
welcomed, then banished, and later re- 
called. The book ends on a note of 
pe2zce and calm, with Calvin honored as 
a citizen of the place that he had 
tried so relentlessly to make a City of 
God. 

Calvin was the most prolific writer 
of his time: at the age of 26 he had 
completed The Institutes of the Chris- 
tian Religion, which contains the germ 
of orthodox belief for all churches now 
known as Reformed. Mrs. Barr empha- 
sizes and reiterates these points of dis- 
sent with the Roman Catholic Church: 
rejection of papal authority, justifica- 
tion by faith alone, the Bible as the sole 
source of God’s law. The harsh doctrine 
of predestination, however, she strives 
to palliate by showing Calvin explain- 
ing it as something that was generally 
misunderstood, despite these uncom- 
promising words in the Institutes: 
“Some men are born devoted from the 
womb to certain death, that His name 
may be glorified in their destruction.” 

The turmoil of his life is presented 
with a narrative skill which is sometimes 
breath-taking. But the other characters, 
by juxtaposition, are for the most part 
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1961, Cuba. So far 
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timetable is on 
schedule! But in 
Eastern Europe 
you can fight Communism through 
Radio Free Europe! 


MAIL YOUR CONTRIBUTION NOW TO: 
RADIO FREE EUROPE FUND 
Box 1962, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
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mere shadows, studies in black and 
white, his friends having no vices and 
his enemies no virtues, not even physi- 
cal ones. 

For centuries history has blamed Cal- 
vin for the death at the stake of Michael 
Servetus, the Spanish reformer. The 
author presents him as a loathsome 
creature and in her preface seeks to ex- 
onerate Calvin, claiming, though she 
gives no documentary evidence, that 
the records show his intercession for 
the culprit. 

Her assertion, too, of Calvin’s warmth, 
radiance and humor is not borne out 
by the stark picture lodged at the end 
in the reader’s mind—the strong, daunt- 
less character who influenced all whom 
he met, the implacable foe of all who 
opposed him, the theocratic leader who 
fought tirelessly to reform Geneva un- 
der the iron yoke of his own stern 
asceticism. 

MARGARET KENNY 


A GENERAL OF THE REVOLUTION. 
John Sullivan of New Hampshire 

By Charles P. Whittemore, Columbia U. 
Press. 305p. $6 


Here is another example of the reviving 
interest in our Revolutionary period: a 
welcome addition to the list of scholarly 
and interesting studies of Greene, Knox, 
Morgan and other military heroes who 
for the present generation have become 
little more than names in a textbook. 
Sullivan, an aggressive and ambitious 
young lawyer from New Hampshire, 
was a delegate to the Second Continen- 
tal Congress when that body named him 


| as one of the first group of brigadiers 


for the Continental Army. Soon winning 
the reputation of a “fighting general,” 
he played a prominent part in the bat- 
tles of Long Island, Trenton, Princeton, 
Brandywine and Germantown. 

After the winter at Valley Forge, he 
was sent to Rhode Island to drive the 
British from Newport. He was unsuc- 
cessful, however. Washington then ap- 
pointed him commander of an expedi- 
tion against the Indians who were rav- 
aging the New York and Pennsylvania 
borders. Although this was a highly suc- 
cessful campaign, he resigned from the 
army shortly thereafter, alleging ill 
health and financial difficulties. 

An aggressive and able soldier, Sulli- 
van hurt his fame and popularity by his 
vanity and jealousy. He had a tendency 
to blame others for his failures. His 
sharp criticisms of Congress and of fel- 
low officers made him many enemies 
who were only too willing to ease him 
out of the army. 

Returning to New Hampshire, he 


plunged into State politics and soon was 
again a delegate to Congress. He later 
served several terms as Governor of his 
State. As a reward for his vigorous ef- 
forts in securing the ratification of 
the Constitution, Washington appointed 
him to a Federal bench in 1790. 

In attempting to give a complete pic- 
ture of a forgotten hero, the author may 
have overemphasized Sullivan’s defects 
and shortcomings. There is a good index 
and nearly sixty pages of notes. The 
average reader will find the story thrill- 
ing and instructive. 

F. J. GALLAGHER 


Man, Time & Fossils, by Ruth Moore 
(Knopf. 436p. $6.95). 

A simple account of biological evo- 
lution, narrated by a science writer who 
unfolds her story through the biogra- 
phies of scientific greats: Lamarck and 
Darwin, De Vries and Mendel, et al. 
The history of theory is followed by 
stories of how man’s remote ancestors 
were tracked down by Dubois, von 
Koenigswald and other fossil-diggers 
such as Leakey, who made sensational 
finds in East Africa in 1959 and 1960. 
There are also some chapters on dating 
methods, notably Libby’s carbon-14 
method. This book, really a revision of 
a successful 1953 edition, is very at- 
tractively designed. 


Our Emerging Universe, by Allan 
Broms (Doubleday. 296p. $4.95). 

Here is an engrossing account of the 
latest theories on the origin of the uni- 
verse, the solar system and our own 
earth in particular (with intriguing 
chapters on the making of oceans, the 
drifting continents and the Ice Ages). 
There is also a good chapter on wheth- 
er life may he expected on other plan- 
ets. All in all, a pleasant excursion in 
astrophysics and geophysics that sel- 
dom makes any hard demands on even 
the most weary armchair explorer. 


Atlas of the Universe, by Br. Ernst and 
TJ. E. De Vries (Nelson. 226p. $9.95). 

An unusual book on_ astronomy, 
translated from the Dutch. First appear 
94 fine plates whose aim is to make the 
reader familiar with the main outline 
of the science through photographs, 
diagrams and other charts. Next fol- 
lows a text of some 120 pages. The text 
is in the form of an alphabetized ency- 
clopedia of astronomy with many ac- 
companying maps and drawings. This 
makes excellent browsing for one who 
has some acquaintance with astronomy, 
and will also be useful for those who 
are professionally engaged in the oldest 
of the sciences. 
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Correspondence 


(Continued from p. 379) 


What a shame it is to have the magnifi- 
cent social doctrine of the Popes relegated 
to “trivia” by our very own Catholics! 
Please do your many readers the important 
service of defining clearly :he various 
aspects of the teaching office of the Pope 
and the norms for recognizing the exercise 
of that office. 

(Mrs.) CHarLeEs M. ANKENBRANDT 
Oakland, Calif. 


The PAW That Writes 


Epiror: The writer of Campus Corner 
manifests dangerous tendencies—question- 
ing administrators’ vested interests, en- 
couraging the lay faculty to speak out con- 
vincingly, and stimulating students to insist 
upon discussions in depth and breadth on 
the crucial problems of the hour. 

Campus Corner must be hidden from 
students. The prefects of discipline, studies 
and, above all, athletics, must be apprised 
of the stray mustard seed being wafted 
into the groves of academe. This insignifi- 
cant irritant may germinate into possible 
dissension, conceivable discord and down- 
right reasonableness. 

The alumni should unite. They have 
everything to lose by degrees. The skin of 
an innocent lamb is made a parchment and 
once scribbled o’er may undo a man. Oh, 
the sheer tragedy of it all! 

NicHotas M. SELINKA 
New York, N.Y. 


Epiror: May I make a humble suggestion? 
Even though the title of the column Cam- 
pus Corner indicates your desire to stay 
with the grass roots, don’t avoid the fact 
of intercampus collegiate trends as found 
in the Newman Club Federation, National 
Student Association, National Federation 
of Catholic College Students, College 
Young Christian Students and similar or- 
ganizations. 

If it is your wish to make a weekly ex- 
posé of the important trends in the whole 
college community, set your microscope at 
a lower power and see a bigger picture. 

MICHAEL VALDER 

National President, NFCCS 
Loras College 
Dubuque, Iowa 


Birch Bark From Minnesota 


Eprror: Are you a priest or a 15¢ alley 
politician? 

That turned-around name of yours looks 
as though it might belong to one of the 
Red experts out of Harvard. 

When the showdown comes here you 
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will be fortunate to get a 20¢ flop house 
with your Red friends in Moscow. 

Robert Welch [head of the John Birch 
Society] with truth on his side is closing in 
on phonies such as you, and what a mad 
scramble there’s going to be when you are 
forced to choose sides. 

M. J. GaRvEY 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Limitations Lifted 


Epitor: Very many thanks for H. Paul 
LeMaire’s timely and objective appraisal 
of Philippine politics in your Nov. 18 issue 
(“Philippine House Cleaning—1961”). 
Because of it, I am sure many of your 
otherwise literate readers’ knowledge of 
things Filipiniana will no longer be limited 
to San Miguel Beer, the Bayanihan and the 
names of Romulo and Magsaysay. 
Maraming salamat! 
ALFREDO G. PARPAN, S.J. 
Woodstock College 
Woodstock, Md. 
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“A WORK WHICH HE considers to be his 
most perfect”—was Beethoven’s coldly 
candid way of describing his Missa 
Solemnis (Op. 123), in a letter to the 
St. Petersburg Philharmonic, June 21, 
1823, almost a year before that same 
orchestra gave this towering masterwork 


ATTENTION SUBSCRIBERS 


When corresponding with AMERICA about 
your subscription, it would expedite solu- 
tion to any difficulty if you include the 
number which is shown on your address 
stencil. 





Send communications to: 
America, 920 Broadway, 
New York 10, N. Y. 









THE EDGE 


SADNESS 


; 


EDWIN OCONNOR 





This Christmas the first choice 
as a 
Edwin O’Connor’s 
OF superb novel 
about a priest. 


THE EDGE 
OF SADNESS 


LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPANY - BOSTON 


eift is 


by Edwin O’Connor 
Author of The Last Hurrah 
At your bookstore * $5.00 
An Atlantic Monthly Press Book 
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Ay ] _ V] oe The Book Log is compiled from 
= § monthly reports supplied by se- 


lected stores. The ten books 
mentioned most frequently aie 
rated according to a point sys- 
tem that reflects both a book’s 
popularity and its relative im- 
portance. 














1. THE EDGE OF SADNESS 
By Edwin O’Connor (Little, Brown, $5.00) 


no 


TO LIVE IS CHRIST 
By Robert W. Gleason, S.J. (Sheed & Ward, $3.00) 


3. NOW 
By Fr. M. Raymond, O.C.S.O. (Bruce, $4.25) 


4. THE CATHOLIC MARRIAGE MANUAL 
By George A. Kelly (Random House, $4.95) 


ow 


SANCTIFIED IN TRUTH 
By Leo J. Trese (Sheed & Ward, $3.50) 


6. BITTER WATERS 
By C. H. Doyle (Kenedy, $3.95) 


THE LAYMAN AND HIS CONSCIENCE 
By Msgr. Ronald Knox (Sheed & Ward, $3.50) 


~I 


8. GO IN PEACE 
By C. H. Doyle (Doubleday, $2.95) 


9. FOUNDED ON A ROCK 
By Louis de Wohl (J. B. Lippincott Co., $3.95) 


10. OFFBEAT SPIRITUALITY 
By Pamela Carswell (Sheed & Ward, $3.95) 







These outstanding titles mer- 
it place in any listing of 


AND MARK FOR NOTICE “what Catholies are or should 









be reading.’ 








Daughter of Silence, by Morris L. West (Morrow. $3.95). Bound 
to hit the best-seller list, considering the success of The Deril's 
Advocate. A study in responsibility, centering on a_ sensational 
murder trial. 


Fiction Secret of the Doubting Saint, by Leonard Holton (Dodd. Mead. 
$2.95). Good reading does not have to be high-brow. Here is 
another in the delightful series of detective stories in which the 
amateur sleuth is a Catholic priest. The author's earlier books, well 
worth reading, were A Pact With Satan and The Saint Maker. For 
devotees of Chesterton's Father Brown's stories. 





An Experiment in Criticism, by C. S. Lewis (Cambridge U. Press. 
$2.95). A brilliant treatment on the art of reading. Are there good 
and bad (artistically speaking) books or only good and bad readers ? 
Much to think over in these scintillating pages. 


The Heart of the Hunter, by Laurens van der Post (Morrow.$4.50). 
General A wonderful sequel to The Lost World of the Kalahari, this delves 
deeper into the customs, the folklore, etc., of the attractive little 
African Bushmen. The interpretation of the myths and legends may 
be a little fanciful, but the human warmth and sense of fellowship 
that radiate throughout the book are most touching and convincing. 
A wonderful antidote to any sense of white supremacy. 








its first performance. “I would rather 
write ten thousand notes of music than 
| one letter of the alphabet,” said Bee- 
| thoven, but few works in all music have 
| evoked such fugues of words as the 
Missa Solemnis. 

It is not my intention to add a thin 
| voice of praise to one of mankind’s artis- 
| tic peaks, but to call your attention to 
la performance of it that is as close to 
| being worthy as is possible. On a Co- 
| lumbia recording (M2S 619), Leonard 

Bernstein uses the mighty gifts of Eileen 

Farrell, the N.Y. Philharmonic and the 

Westminster Choir in an explosion of 
glory. After the general resurrection, 

those musicians who are among the 
| blessed will surely vote for this kind of 
| performance for their annual Christmas 
treat. You may anticipate even now. 

After a long, unmerited eclipse, Mon- 
teverdi is again beloved of all who know 
music. His Magnificat, lost for several 
| centuries, now receives a worthy per- 











formance by the Roger Wagner Chorale 
(Capitol SP 8572). This early baroque 


| work is today as fresh and exciting as 


it was in 1610 when composed. 

I never expected to use precious 
space praising Respighi, but must con- 
fess being quite beguiled by his Laud 
to the Nativity (on the same disk as 


| the Monteverdi). It is a tiny Christmas 


cantata, beautifully sung in English, and 
likely to appeal to a wide range of 
tastes. 

Among male soloists, few lieder per- 
formers are better appreciated than 
Gérard Souzay and Dietrich Fischer- 


| Dieskau. Anyone who has heard Mr. 


Souzay in recital knows that there are 
no limits to the styles he can control 
with entire sensitivity. Deutsche Gram- 
mophon Gesellschaft (LPM 18758) of- 
fers a record covering an area where 
he has hardly a rival—songs by De- 
bussy. It also presents (SLPM 138706) 
Fischer-Dieskau in a delightfully varied 
program of Haydn, Beethoven and 


| Weber songs. 


In another vein, Decca gives us a 
zestful, brisk performance of Beetho- 
ven’s first published work, the Trio for 
Piano, Violin and Cello, Op. 1, No. 1, 
recorded by the Alma Trio (DL 
710041). How contrasting is the com- 
panion work, Brahms’ Trio No. 2, Op. 
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§7—brooding, nostalgic, full of that in- 
trospective mood that Brahms com- 
municates so well. 

The Vienna Philharmonic, under Karl 
Miichinger, adds a refreshing bit to 
our library of early Mozartiana, the 
“Haffner” Serenade for Orchestra. The 
young master was only 20 when he 
wrote it, and you will find a good deal 
of the Eine Kleine Nachtmusik joy in 
these eight exuberant movements (Lon- 
don CS 6214). 

Meanwhile, don’t miss C. Alexander 
Peloquin’s superb performances of sa- 
cred music on “Catholic Hour,” these 
Advent Sundays, on NBC radio. And a 
Christmas filled with heavenly harmony 
to you all, especially to you 3,000 mem- 
bers of the America Record Society. 

C. J. McNaspy 


Films 








El Cid 


I went to see El Cid knowing that 1) it 
was produced by Samuel Bronston and 
written by Philip Yordan (in this case 
in collaboration with Fredric M. 
Frank), who performed similar func- 
tions for King of Kings and 2) it was a 
super-Technirama and “super-various- 
other-things” historical spectacle run- 
ning three hours plus intermission. 
These circumstances did not predispose 
me to be optimistic about the film. I 
was very pleasantly surprised. 

The movie is about Spain’s semi- 
legendary, 11th-century warrior-hero 
(Charlton Heston). According to the 
story, he was a nobleman who appeared 
on the scene when Spain was threatened 
from without by an invasion of the 
North African Moors and from within 
by warfare among the various provin- 
cial kings, as well as by dynastic strug- 
gles inside the various kingdoms. 

Like many altruistic leaders before 
and since, El] Cid was misunderstood 
and ill-treated by those he sought to 
help. Nevertheless, he continued the 
struggle for God and country, succeed- 
ing in infusing a measure of personal 
responsibility into the petty and un- 
principled kings, and finally rallied 
Moorish and Christian Spaniards under 
the same banner to drive out the in- 
vaders. 

The screen play is something less than 
a model of unity and clarity. For exam- 
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ple, there is the baleful plotting of the 
Infanta of Castille (Genevieve Page), 
which results in one brother (John 
Fraser) killing the other (Gary Ray- 
mond). And there are some other loose 
ends and dramatic extravagances. Nev- 
ertheless, the film has qualities which 
the vast majority of historical epics 
lack—dignity, largeness of scope and 
conception, a feeling for the period of 
the piece. 

Unlike King of Kings, it has no “re- 
ligious conflict of interest” surrounding 
its central situation. It is the story of a 
Christian knight in a time when Chris- 
tendom was undivided. Individual 
Christians may have behaved appalling- 
ly, but faith was a reality and so was a 
belief in human dignity and the possi- 
bility of regeneration. As a result, the 
film does communicate some religious 
feeling where King of Kings did not, 
and its principal characters—heroine 
Sophia Loren, repentant traitor Raf Val- 
lone, Moorish “heavy” Herbert Lom, in 
addition to those already mentioned— 
have some human stature despite the 
script’s oversimplifications. 

It is as a spectacle, however, that 
El Cid excels. Many films are photo- 
graphed in Spain, but few of them are 
about Spain. This one lines up genuine 
medieval cities, castles and churches in 
stunning profusion before the camera. 
Robert Krasker’s interior and exterior 
color photography, virtually devoid of 
standard film-making trickery, such as 
matte work and process shots, is breath- 
taking. So is director Anthony Mann’s 
way of deploying the multitudinous mil- 
itary extras meaningfully and excitingly 
against the many-splendored Spanish 
terrain. [L of D: A-I] 


Wonders of Aladdin 


The review of King of Kings from L’Os- 
se-vatore Romano, widely circulated 
over here, indulged in what Ave Maria’s 
entertainment editor, Ed Fischer, calls 
“sigh of relief criticism,” by favorably 
comparing the film to “many para- 
pornographic, worthless productions.” 
Even those who take an extremely dim 
view of current movies may find these 
words a trifle harsh. What we do not 
reaiize sufficiently in this country is 
that many films, domestic as well as for- 
eign, are made in two versions, one 
somewhat restrained in treatment, to be 
exhibited wherever the U.S. Production 
Code and Legion of Decency have some 
influence, and a more uninhibited ver- 
sion, to be shown elsewhere around the 
world. 

Wonders of Aladdin, an Italian pro- 
duction, is evidently one such film. A 








secret of 
Chartreuse 


The only thing known about 
Chartreuse is that you'll like it! 
The secret recipe of this liqueur 
has been closely guarded since 1605 
by the Monks in a secluded French 
monastery. Chartreuse is superb 
served straight or over ice — does 
delicious things to ice cream or fruit. 


CHARTREUSE 


Yellow 86 Proof « Green 110 Proof 
For an illustrated booklet on the story of 


Chartreuse, write: Schieffelin & Co., 
30 Cooper Sq., N.Y., Dept. Q 











WANTED 


CATHOLIC MEN FOR 
OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 


Catholic men are needed to administer 
welfare and relief programs in Africa, 
Asia and Latin America. College gradu- 
ales, minimum age 30, at least five years 
background in administration, finance or 
social service. Must be U.S. citizens; 
preferably with knowledge of French or 
Spanish. Send resume to Box 28, The 
AMERICA Press, 920 Broadway, New 
York 10, N.Y. 
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Schools and 
Colleges 














Maine 








MT ty Pa 


ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Franciscan Fathers 


A small 4-year liberal arts college for 


men. B.A. degree. Majors in seven fields. 


Glee club, dramatics, discussion clubs. Ath- 


TUTTLE LL 


two hours from Boston. Reasonable fees. 


WUT 


Write for catalog. 


Dir. of Adm., 595 Pool St., Biddeford, Me. 


New Jersey 


Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 
FULLY ACCREDITED 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Teacher and Secretarial Training 
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COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


Founded in 1899 by the 


Sisters of Charity 


TUNA 


MTT 


Convent Station, New Jersey 


HN 


New York 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 





Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 


OFFERS A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 
Liberal Arts, Commerce Education, Teacher 
Training. Campus bordering Hudson River. 
One-half hour from Grand Central Station, 

New York City 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 
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letics: baseball, basketball, tennis, soccer. 


Spacious campus on Maine coast. Less than | 








tongue-in-cheek variation on the Ara- 
bian Nights tale, starring Donald 
O’Connor, Vittorio de Sica and Aldo 
Fabrizi, it was condemned by the 


Italian Catholic Film Center. The ver- | 


sion being released over here by no 
means warrants a condemnation. It con- 
tains enough seminudity plus overtones 
of suggestiveness and sadism, however, 
that one can readily imagine how offen- 
sive it was before it was trimmed down 
for the ocean crossing. Even in its rela- 
tively milder form, the film is a singu- 
larly irresponsible project, since it is 
being advertised as a Christmas attrac- 
tion for the kiddies. [L of D: B] 
Morra WALSH 


The Word 








Since, therefore, John would not lay | 


claim to the eminence of Christ, he be- 
came a member of Christ. While he 
studiously kept his gaze on his own 
nothingness, he deserved to share in the 
glory of Christ. (Pope St. Gregory the 
Great, on the Gospel for the Third Sun- 
day of Advent). 


THAT TOWERING SAINT of the advent, | 


John the Baptist, is not given his due in 
modern Catholic piety. We mean no 
flippancy when we observe that there is 
something of a style in saints, that a 


particular saint will have a particular | 
appeal for particular people at a par- | 


ticular time. The reasons for such holy 
modishness are generally valid, for God 
our Lord answers our needs and dis- 
patches His best friends to help us in 
our needs when and as the needs arise. 
Nevertheless, a heavenly patron like 
John the Baptist should always be in 
solid demand, if only because he was 
such a solid saint. He performed no 
miracles; he is the shining hero of no 
legends; his life came to a most in- 
glorious end. Could anything be less epic 
than to fall a victim, without warning, 
in an ugly harem-feud? But perhaps 
John’s tragic end was as fitting as his 
obscure beginning: and he dwelt in the 
wilderness until the day when he was 
made manifest to Israel. The point is 
plain. John was such a humble man. 
Humility is a most troublesome busi- 
ness. One would almost rather not talk 
about it. Says Dom Hubert Van Zeller: 
There are many souls who 


preach humility with conviction, 
who practice humility with punc- 
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ABANDON the old approach to the Sacra- 
ments. Gain a better understanding and 
appreciation for these signs of God’s love. 
Read, enjoy and benefit from the reading 
of a new series—“THE SACRAMENTS— 
magic or mystery?” A complete set of 8 
pamphlets (boxed in an attractive shelf- 
case). Yours for only $1. Send check to: 
AVE MARIA, Box 8, Notre Dame, Indiana. 





ALL BOOKS—however old or long out-of- 
print—located by search specialists. Name 
the book—we’ll find it. Inquire, please. No 
obligation. Books-On-File, Dept. AMER, 
Union City, New Jersey. 





CHESTERTON'S AND BELLOC'S WORKS. 
All titles stocked, plus works of allied 
authors. Catalogue. Prosser, 3116 N. Keat- 
ing, Chicago 41, Ill. 





CHILDREN'S RELIGIOUS RECORDS—145 
rpm recordings of Prayers, Command- 
ments, Sacraments, the Mass, the Saints, 
in beautiful, child-orientated story-form. 
Scripts by well-known Sister story-writers, 
narrations by Ann Blyth, Jane Wyatt, 
Janet Lennon, Jo Stafford and Pat O’Brien. 
Write for circular. GREGORIAN INSTI- 
TUTE OF AMERICA, 2132 Jefferson Ave- 
nue, Toledo 2, Ohio. 





HOUSE OF GRACE—Religious articles. P.O. 
Box 1543, Monterey, Calif. 





IRISH BOOKS. Beleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalogue. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 12, N. Y. 





IRISH CHURCH LINENS—for free cata- 
logue of plain linens, embroidered altar 
linens, and laces, write THOMAS YOUNG 
INC., 42 White Street, New York 13, N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, N. C. 





LINEN CHASUBLES, altar cloths and other 
altar linens, exquisitely hand-embroidered. 
Church linens by the yard including crease- 
resistant alb linen. MARY MOORE, Box 
394-M, Davenport, Iowa. 





RETREAT-MINDED READERS will welcome 
the book The Call From Beyond, by Fr. 
John Walchars, S.J. Its themes and re- 
flecuons, convincingly developed, are time- 
ly, appealing, deep and readable. Price 
$3.50. North Central Publishing Company, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 





America / December 16, 1961 
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tilious fidelity to the book, who see 
in a flash the lack of humility in 
others; there are very few souls 
who let themselves possess the vir- 
tue of it as Christ means them to 
possess it. 
That hurts, Dom Hubert. It hurts too 
much to be untrue. 

The difficulty is that humility, more 
than most virtues, can be aped and 
counterfeited, can be presumed on evi- 
dence that is either flimsy or false. Uriah 
Heep, a gross caricature, was a con- 
scious and conscienceless fraud. His 
spiritual descendants, on the contrary, 
can be pathetically sincere in their 
insincerity. 

Among the uses of adversity, one 
stands out. It is an accurate gauge of 
humility. One kind of adversity is pure- 
ly verbal, but not the less trying on 
that account: contradiction. Very inter- 
esting it is to observe the behavior of a 
person (especially if it be oneself) 
whose opinion has just been challenged. 

Any man has a right to an opinion, 
and it is understandable if he entertains 
a respect, and even an affection, for his 
opinion. But there appear to be an im- 
pressive number of people who are 
not really monogamous, for they are 
wedded, for weal or woe until death 
administers the final surprising clarifi- 


cation, to their many and violent opin- | 
ions. Let us all now pause in order to | 


recall the last time we heard someone, 
ourselves maybe, say plainly and seri- 
ously and without qualification: “I was 
wrong about that.” 

Another form of adversity, personal 
dislike, is a notably severe and there- 
fore superior test of interior humility. 
It is not to be expected that everyone 
will like everyone. Christians are com- 
manded, be it ever remembered, to love 
their neighbor, not to like him. Occa- 
sionally, in our dealings with others, a 
really wholehearted dislike will assert 
itself, a dislike which may in fact be far 





from unreasonable. Yet the infliction of | 


calculated pain, however trivial, on the 
man whom I dislike is a negation of 


humility. That fellow has somehow | 


wounded my self-esteem; he is a con- 
stant threat to my self-assurance. The 
crime is monstrous, and must be pun- 
ished. By me. Of course. 

Perhaps, ir a subtle way, every kind 
of mishap is a secret test of humility. 
Maybe God our Lord keeps probing us 
with reverses, great and small, in order 
to see what we will say. Yes, say. If we 
complain, our complaint must have one 
chief meaning: we feel that we are too 
good for this trouble. ‘ 

Dom Hubert is, we grieve to say, so 
right. “Humility has to be burned in.” 

VINCENT P. McCorry, S.J. 
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AND UNIVERSITIES 


ALABAMA 
Spring Hill College (Mobile) 
LAS-C-Ed-N-Se-Sy-AROTC 


Departments 


CALIFORNIA 
Loyola University (Los Angeles) 
LAS-AE-C-E-Ed-G-IR-L-AFROTC 
University of San Francisco 
LAS-C-Ed-G-N-L-Se-Sy-A ROTC 
University of Santa Clara 
LAS-AE-C-E-Ed-G-L-Se-Sy-AROTC 


COLORADO 

Regis College (Denver) ...........+.. LAS-Sy 

CONNECTICUT 

Fairfield University ...........0. LAS-C-Ed-G 

ILLINOIS 

Loyola University (Chicago) ........ LAS-AE- 
C-D-Ed-G-HS-IR-L-M-N-S-Sc-Sy-Sp-AROTC 

LOUISIANA 


Loyola University (New Orleans) ...LAS-AE- 
C-D-DH-Ed-G-J-L-MT-Mu-RT-S-Se-Sy-A ROTC 


MARYLAND 
Loyola College (Baltimore) 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston College (Chestnut Hill) 
LAS-C-Ed-G-L-N-S-Sce-Sy-AROTC 
Holy Cross College (Worcester) 
LAS-G-NROTC-AFROTC 


..- LAS-G-AROTC 


MICHIGAN 

University of Detroit ....... LAS-A-C-D-E-G- 
IR-J-L-RT-Se-Sp-T-AROTC-AFROTC 

MISSOURI 


Rockhurst College (Kansas City) 
LAS-AE-C-IR-Se 


St. Louis University .......... LAS-AE-C-D- 
E-Ed-G-L-M-MT-N-PT-S-Se-Sp-Sy-T-A FROTC 
NEBRASKA 


The Creighton University (Omaha)..LAS-AE- 
C-D-Ed-G-IR-J-L-M-N-P-S-Se-Sp-A ROTC 


NEW JERSEY 
St. Peter’s College (Jersey City) 
LAS-AE-C-AROTC 


NEW YORK 
Canisius College (Buffalo) 
LAS-C-Ed-G-Se-Sy-A ROTC 
Fordham University (New York) ....LAS-AE- 
C-Ed-G-J-L-P-S-Sp-Sy-A ROTC-AFROTC 
Le Moyne College (Syracuse) ....... LAS-C-IR 


OHIO 
John Carroll University (Cleveland) 
LAS-C-G-Sy-AROTC 
Xavier University (Cincinnati) 
LAS-AE-C-G-Sy-AROTC 
PENNSYLVANIA 
St. Joseph’s College (Philadelphia) 
LAS-AE-G-IR-Ed-Se-AFROTC 
University of Scranton ....LAS-Ed-G-AROTC 
WASHINGTON 
Gonzaga University (Spokane) 
LAS-C-E-Ed-G-J-L-Mu-N-Sy-A ROTC 
Seattle University 
LAS-C-E-Ed-G-J-N-SF-A ROTC 


WASHINGTON, D. C, 
Georgetown University ............. LAS-C-D- 
FS-G-ILL-L-M-N-Sy-AROTC-AFROTC 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Wheeling College ..... 


WISCONSIN 
Marquette University (Milwaukee) ..LAS-AE-C 
D-DH-E-Ed-G-J-L-M-MT-N-PT-Sc-Sp-Sy- 
AROTC-NROTC 
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THE CREIGHTON 
UNIVERSITY 


Creighton typifies the spirit 
which made the West a living 
legend. Founded in 1878 by Edward 
and John Creighton, pioneer builders 
of the telegraph linking East and 
West, it has grown from a small 
boys’ school outside a dusty town 
of 15,000 into a thriving university 
in the heart of Omaha, Neb., a city 
of over 300,000. Today, 3,000 men 
and women study in its seven 
schools and colleges plus the enroll- 
ment of three associated schools of 
nursing. Curricula lead to degrees 
in Arts and Sciences, Business 
Administration and Pharmacy. There 
are Schools of Dentistry, Law, 
Medicine and Graduate _ study. 
Creighton has 450 Jesuit and lay 
faculty members. An extensive extra- 
curricular program and nation-wide 
athletic competition enable students 
to develop socially and physically. 
The University is expanding through 
the Greater Creighton Campaign. 
The first phase of the program— 
now complete—included two five- 
story dormitories, one for men and 
the other for women, a split-level 
Student Center, a multi-level _li- 
brary, a five-story School of Business 
Administration with adjoining audi- 
torium, a high school for 1,000 
boys and the renovation of some 
present facilities. Projected for the 
future are a new medical center, re- 
search building, additional dormi- 
tory space, a Fine Arts building 
and additional classroom and _ rec- 
reational facilities. 


Twenty-fifth and California 
Omaha 31, Nebraska 
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The CCS Way 








“hes home now’ 


The CCS Campaign Director is a hard-working, 
full-time CCS staff member who does considerable traveling. 
But, Christmas time he spends with his family. 


Christmas is the time, too, for all of us at CCS to wish 
all of our friends A BLESSED AND HAPPY CHRISTMAS. 


Community Counselling Service, Inc. 


Catholic Fund Raising & Public Relations 
International Headquarters: Empire State Building, New York 1,N.Y.* OXford 5-1175 
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